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ING fint, ante non rejiciantur, 
met & accurard expenſs fin: Qs tamen 
offcio fi quis probe defunctus ex certiſſimis nihil- 

ominus argumentis colligat eos erraſſe, tum exiſtima- - 8 
mus, viliſſimi ac ig sahimi eſſe, vel in iiſdem cum 


. erare, vel eos quavis modo velle 

| EP 1 . 5 „ a 
"I It is a piece of reſpe dye to our anceſtors, not to 
keject their opinions, till we have accurately examined 


3 them. When we have done this, and have been con- 
2 vinced upon ſure grounds that they were miſtaken, it : 
| would, in our judgment, be a ſign of extreme meanneſs 
* of ſpirit, either to vetain. er ſo much as to palliate, 


a 5 Which is not the flame of that holy fire, is a frebrand - 
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550 0 utes of a . DD Nothitig can be mote 
— to religion, and yet nothing is more "OR 
mon among its miniſters, than intem IND are 
religious controverũes. Never let us 
4 Frath of man worketh not the nt fs of Vpa 
und that 1 to be done WI 
4 rity,” wi charity which ſuffereth and 

* kind, which-/envieth not, which vaunteth ET 
not puffed ap, doth not behave itſelf erk. 

eth not her own, is not eaſily provoked; thinketh nd 
. * rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoideth 3 in the | 
55 beareth“ (ot rather cpvetreth) !“ all things, be- 
10 er all things, hopeth all things, Ay 553 all it 
- © things.” We muſt be valiant and zeatous for the 
_ 7 but our zeal muſt be the bright and pure flame 
3 of charity. That zeal which is not joined with charity, 


— — — 
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" Kihdled by dur own unhallowed paſfions. Of all te 
R reg mares deoas none is 

Wo TOY divine, none is of e i. 
4 2 
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the Chriſtian life, none is more deeply imprinted in the | 
{| Heart of the true follower .of Jeſus.than this, that we | 
bought to love one another even as Chriſt loved us," | 
John xv. 12, Our corrupt paſſions too readily diſpoſe. | 
us to judge haſtily concerning our opponents. When 
| we feel this operation, let us call to mind the Apoſtle's 
Correction, Let us not therefore judge one another any 
more, but judge this rather, that no man put a ſtum- 
| * bling-block, or an occaſion to fall, in his brother's 
4 | Way.“ : : ; ; 5 ä N 
It is no lels neceſſary, in religious controverſies, to at- 

Teand to the ſtate of the queſtion, in the whole manage- 
ment of the diſpute. The queſtion between Job and his 
three friends was, whether the ſingular afflictions of the 
good man proved him to be a great offender or not. 

5 155 friends, forgetting all along the debate that this was 


” * 
7 
ey 

* 


— ad. hat. 


_ « the queſtion, ſhowed at great length that God is righte- 
} .- ous, and that he heaps up miſchiefs upon”? tranſgreſ- 
ſors. Well might Job ſay, What doth your 
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a place in any ſeſſion, 
rpzeſence of God and the 
orn to in our cor 


7 


C.$T 
venants, but to hold them faſt on thre very account, that 
they were fworn to by our forefathers ; ſo that we mutt 
be guilty: of perjury, as well. as of apoſtacy, in conſe- 
quence of the oath of a former generation, unleſs we 
cleave to that profeſſion of religion, which the {wearers 
of the covenants bound themſelves to maintain. : 
Perhaps fome will ſay, that the difference between 
theſe two ſtates of the queſtion is little or nothing. If 
the doctrine of our ſubordinate ſtandards be right, why 
not bind all our miniſters and elders, by the ſtricteſt en- 
gagements, to hold it faſt? Are we not bound to, con- 
tend earneſtly for every part of the truth which 1s re- 
_ vealed in Scripture ? The ſame obſervation will be ap- 
lied to the other point in queſtion. If our covenants 
; — in reality a binding force upon us, not only becauſe 


the things ſworn were good in themſelves, but becauſe 


our fathers ſware them, ſo that. their oath becomes our 


oath, why ſhauld not intrants into the miniſtry and the I 


elderſhip, be required to declare their belief of that ob- 
That we are bound to hold faſt the truth, is undeniable. 
Wey na doubt, ought to make ourſelves acquainted with - 
every precious truth-contained in Scripture, as far-as our 
abilities and opportunities extend. We ſhould endeavour. 
to make others beſides ourſelves acquainted with thoſe 
_ truths of which they are ignorant, and to tranſmit them 
to poſterity. And it will not be denied that we are more 


eſpecially bound to maintain and tranſmit to poſterity; : ©” 
thoſe truths which We have learned from our venerable If 


anceſtors, fome of 'whom {wore to maintain them, and 
others of whom ſeated them with their blood. Naboth 
would rather encounter the rage of an imperious king, go- 
verned by an infernal fury that lay in his boſom, than part 


with the inheritance of his fathers. -. But the truths  . {Vl 


handed down to us by our progenitors ate of greater va- 
lue, beyond all calculation, than the richeſt poſſeſſions, 
even in Canaan, the land of promiſe. Accurſed is the 
man before the Lord, who does not prefer the precious: 
truths of God to his chief earthly joy. 


een che GW, 
of bur religion? Many of theſe ought, no doubt, to be 


£onſidered as articles of church-communion: and we 
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who refuſe to concur with us in the profeſſion of them, 
1 Tim. iv. 4, 5, 6. But there are other truths which 
certainly ought not to have place among our terms f 


___ communion, unleſs we with to exclude from religious 
_ fellowſhip all who have not the ſame meaſure of under- 


Randing, vr the ſame meaſure of pride, as.ourfelves. Is 
it to. be ſuppoſed that, in our preſent Rate of blindneſs 
and weaknefs, either our brethren, or ourſelves, know 


every thing that i is contained in Scripture, or know eve- 
ry thing to be certaigly true, that we think we know. 


, 5 Are there not, in all religious parties, differences of 
. judgment, about ſome points. of religion, between mem- 


and mĩniſters of the ſame communion? } When theſe 


f differences take place, rg may be in the wrong, but 
2 both cannot be in the right ; and yet they can agree to 
differ without een bonds of charity Ts. es 


communion. 


Our Lord ras in perſon the teacher of 'the frlt mini 


5 * that appeared in the Chriſtian church. But dd 
they underſtand. every article of truth, before they-were 
ſient forth to preach in the Holy Land, or even before 
they were ſent forth into all the world, to preach the 
goſpel to every creature? If this myſtery had been made 
_ term of communion at that time, That the Gentiles 
 *ſkpuld be fellow-heirs, and of the fame „and par- 


* takers of God's promiſe in Chriſt, through t e goſpel,” | 


| 5 which of the Apoſtles theraſelves would have been en- 


truſted with the * tidings of ſalvation to men? And 
yet this doctrine had been taught, both by the ancient 


Prophets, and by Chriſt himſe : and it may even be 
fairly Jeduced from the apoſtolic commiſſion itſelf, Mat. 
785 eee 20. Mark xvi. 15, 16. After this time it 


God to make choice of Simeon firſt, by him 


Le + TVs the Gentiles, to take out of them a people for 


„ his name. But Simeon hinaſelf needed a new-reve- 


lation to explain to him the extent of his on commi(. 
- fon; and from the reflections made upon His conduct by 
the brethren at Jeruſalem, it appears that all of them 
had contracted and narrow views concerning dhe grace 
of God to the Gentiles. Did Peter ever that 


, WP _ to 1 for this miſtaken-notion? He 
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| thoſe offices which they held in it? By no means? He 
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171 
- was ; bappy to eſcape cenſure from them, although he 
was ſure that he was in the right, and that the point in 

queſtion was a matter of very great importance. It is 
true, that he ſoon brought them to à right mind, by in- 
forming them of his viſion at Joppa, 5 his ſucceſs 
at Ceſarea. But if they had remained unconvinced by  .. {7 
his argument, would he have thought that they ought, 
of courſe, to be expelled from the communion of- thbe 
church, or depoſed, or ſuſpended from the exerciſe of 4 


_ erred, at another time, in practice on this point; but it 
Was by an exceſs of complaiſance to thoſe who dad n. ts 
ſtaken notions concerning the liberty of converſe with |Þ 
the Gentiles: Paul at Antioch © withſtood Peter to 
4 the face, becauſe. he was. to be blamed.” Wherein 5 
was the great Apoſtle to be blamed? Not heeauſe he 
held communion. with the Jews, who would not hold 
communion with-the Gentile Chriſtians, although they | 
diſcovered a very miſtaken judgement about the liberty *- || 
- wherewith Chriſt had —— his people free; but, be. 
cauſe he complied with them in their bigotry, and decli: 
ned to eat with the Gentiles, It was his duty to hold 

_ faſt in profeſſion and practice, the great do&rine f 
- Chriſtian liberty, in oppoſition to brethagi-of a'contrary . || 
ſentiment; but it was not his duty to withdraw himſelf || 
from theſe narrow-minded 3 He could hold {| 
faſt, and promote the knowledge of this truth much ber. ; 
ter, by methods more adapt to the amiable of 
What religion which he had learned from wine 


If the diſciples of Jeſus bal nor lexinint ire ebe ths 5 
: ring the attendance of ſome years, every"truth of: re. 
gion, is it to be ſuppoſed that candidates ſor the mini:. 
Ary will learn, in the courſe of a few years attendance + 
upon the inſtructions of men like themſelves, ver truth 
— — — 
bliſhed in the belief of every truth, as tg be qualified for 
entezing into a'facred vow that they will hold-1 it falt te- 
che end of their lives? 5 CR eee 
be Apoſtles, it may be ſaid, were not es depert 1 
* from Jeruſalem, till they were endued wirh power 1 
* from w 0 bigh,” by th ea of chat Spirit whe” Was 


i 


5 — True; is n end 
ordained preachers and apoſtles, and teachers of the 
Gentiles in faith and verity.“ Nor did the Spirit 
teach them all things in one day, that they were to pub- 
iſh. to the world. Peter learned much on the glorious 
Pentecoſt, and was the happy inſtrument of .converting 
many of thoſe three thouſand who wore that day added 
to the church; yet he had not well learned that leſſon 
| till a conſiderable time afterwards, to call nothing -S. 
mon or unclean which God had fanibed.. 
., Apollos: presched the goſpel at Epheſus; when he 
was only in the ba ptiſm of John. He was not 
forbidden fo do it by Paul or by any Chriſtian in that 
place. Priſcilla and Aquila. heard [og and although 
they knew the way of the Lord much more. perfectly 
than he did, they did not require nor requeſt him to 
deſiſt from preaching till he had obtaĩned a larger mea- 
«fare of knowledge, andi tas qualified to give a judicious | 
* Ades 10 all U thoſe principles which they had learned from 
Ke E "Apis, They {aw that he was an eloquent and 
uſekul miniſter of Chriſt, when he knew only the bap, 
1 ann the and ie him i Gen es - 
t the way o rd more perfectly, that he 
t be: ſtill more uſeful. r n (7 
we require from our e am abſolute 
„ in all their ſentiments to ours, we claim to 
_ourlelyes: greater power than the Apoſtle Paul. 1 
* know and am perſuaded,” ſaid he, of the Lord Jeſus | 
« that there is nothing unclean of itſelf.” Did he enjoin 
every man to be excommunicated, or depoſed 3 his 
office in the church, who was not perſuadded of the ſame 
truth? 80 far from this that he repreſents it as a pre- 
ſumptuous: wickedneſs to deſpiſe ſuch weak - brethren. 
He takes it for granted that God had received them: 
and therefore enjoins their brethren to receive them to 
dhe glory of God. In another paſſage of his writing 
he exhorts the Chriſtians at Philippi to be of the ſame 
mind with himſelf, and to follow the example of teligi- 
ous zeal which he ſet them; but he would by no means 
have thoſe Chriſtians excluded from their place in the 
5 ns who were not. in every thing like minded. Let 8 
| 8 * as are e be thus minded, t Gee; F 


& 
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be LOS minded, God PR reveal 
: Leven this uno vou Rom. xiv. Phil. il. 
It would be 80 55 to ſhow, that it was never the ſenti 
55 ment of men approved in Chriſt, that every religious 
doctrine ſhould be an article of communion amongft 
Chriſtians. It was not the ſentiment of Polycarp, or of 
Treneus, his friend, or of Luther or Calvin, the great re- 
Formers of the church. It was not the ſetitiment of the 
| Seat men of God who flouriſhed in Scotland her beſt | 
times. It Was not the ſentiment of our fathers in the 
ZBoceſſion . But perhaps it will de chought, that too 
much has been already aid on 4 t which common 
ſenſe: might eafily decide. To thoſe, if there be any 
ſach, Pome I hold 2 er 2 miniſterial commu- 
nion, but men of the ſame judgment in e t 
with themſelves, we may ſay, as Conſtantine A Ns 
vatian Biſhop at the Council of Nice, © Make a ladder, 
and climb up to Heaven by yourſelves,” - 
I any party of Cheittines could, confflently with 
theis own profeſſions, require unreſtricted uni for mit 
of ſentiments as the condition of church fellorſhip, 
would be that large body of men who claim infallibility 
to theit church,“ But even theſe men pretend not to 
uniformity in every religious ſentiment; nor will the 
Pope himſelf dare to impoſe all his own opinions upon 
this fubjets. Pope Sextus IV. as we are told by Father 


: . Paul, was zeal attached to the immaculate concep- 


tion of the Virgin, and gave public teſtimony of his opi- 
mien, by a bull, approving a Litany compoſed for her 
-honiour 3 but did not pretend to make it an article of 
— Paul III. ordered his ! 3 at the Coun- 
ceil of Trent, to guard againſt a deeiſien on this point, 
8 When they compoſed their deeree on the doQrine of orl- 
_ -"oival fin.” And it was well known how cautious the 
- Roman pontiffs have been fince that time, in giving de- 
en on points diſputed in their church, leſt they 


| ould dive her unity. Why may got the children 


= Mr W in lis Ulftory ud the Seceſſion, lips char Me 
| Burgers were perſuaded that men might have different vigws-of - 
the · diſputed clauſe in the Burgess. oath, or of other hum Bay 
many dibine expreſſions, without d up communion. Aft, þf 
* r the end. | | e 
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* Ant learn ſome wiſdem from the children of this 


world, when we find our Lord commending the u mo 
ſteward ? We blame the Pope for calling himſelf 


lible, and ſome of us conſider this arrogant pretenſion, 
as a ſufficient evidence that he is the man of fin, Who 


„tts in the temple of God, ſhowing himſelf that he is 


God,“ 2 Theſſ. ii. 4. Bur let us beware leſt we imitate 8 
bim or go beyond him. in his practice, whilſt i in our pro- 5 
feſſions we reprobate his 2 66 3 ” faid 25 


Luther, has a Pope i in 1 eg boſom e in 
it profit us to be freed his en ar 
Popes to one another ? 


That good old maxim derne deſerves more Aten ; 


tion than has been, for the moſt part, paid to it: « In 
* neceflariis unitas: In non neceffariis hibertas: In omni- 
« bus charitas . If ve can bear no difference in ſenti- 
ment from our own, where is our charity and forbearance? 
Is it to be exerciſed only about errors in practice, and to 


have no place in errors of judgment ?. Which of us ther” 


can be admitted to church fellowſhip? Are we perfectly 
ſure; that we are under no miſtakes in our judgments 
abbut any points in religion? Or are ſuch miſtakes in 
judgment as are conſiſtent with vital religion, ſo much 
worſe than the fins of out daily practice, that we muſt 
be excommunicated for the former, whilſt the latter are 
univerſally tolerated, as the. inſeparable attendants of 
erring humanity-in the beſt men? It ſeems then that one 


kind of perfection is attainable in this life, whilſt we 


cannot but confeſs that we are far removed from. another 


kind of perfection, not more diſtant from our preſent 
ſtate. Are there not remainders of W — _ | 


minds, of uncertainty and error in our jud 
well as of corrupt affections in our hearts“ 

hut in part.” © We fee through a glaſs. ror 
When we impoſe all our notions upon our neighbours, 
are we ſure that we will impoſe no errors upon them? 
Before we compel our brethren to ſwallow down all our 


opinions, let us make ourſelves ſure, that every one e of 


hem, without eee, is true. 5 


e e ; in all things charter. 
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of words ? Who of us believes hunſelf infallible? Who 
of us does not take and give the liberty of differing from 
ane another in ſentiments of leſs moment? Are we ſuch- 
hildren in under 
all around us? Why afcribe ſentiments to us which we 
diſavow and: diſdain n 

I would nat wiſt to affix to any man's words int erpre - 


net diſavew without difagenuity, or without abſurdity. 
poſed alterations in the Formula, inſiſt upon perfect uni-; 
formity in religious opinions, as terms of church fellow- 
ſhip. But I deſign the above reaſonings as an anfwer ta: 
the greater part of the arguments which I have heard 
or ſeon-advanced againtt the propoſed alterations, in the: 
Formula. They turn upon this fingle point, that the» 


which 2838 to him in our Confeſſion of Faith, 
and that the national covenants are binding upon poſte- 
rity to the lateſt age. Let us ſuppoſe: theſe two points 
completely proved: from Scripture. Will it fullbs of 
onrſe, that nd young man is to be admitted to the mi- 


ſitates about 


his Hfe, maintain theſe doctrines, as he will be anſwer- 
able to Chriſt at his appearing and his kingdom ? Muſt 
every miniſter be depaſed from his office, rf he hefitates 


ought furely to be proved, nat only: that thoſe: doctrines 
are true, but that they are of. ſuch importance; as to be 


It could have been cafily-proved, that when Paul wrote: 
oſtegm one day above another. But t 


Ban en be 6d, 16 whet pete laall this ins 
ing as to make ourſelves oracles ta 


tions which he difavows, unleſs they be ſuch az he-can-! | 
And I by no means ſuppole that all who oppoſe the pro- 


is, really veſted by God with all that power 


niſtry, nor F perſon-ordained to the elderfhip,:whothe-: 
declaring his firm aſſent to them before God 
and his people, and vowiag that he will, to the end of 


to concur in impoſing ſuch a vow upon intrants? It 


Juſtly placed amongſt articles of our church communion.” 


his epiſtle to the Romans, no kind of wholeſome fadd was: - 
unclean, and that no obligation lay upon Chriſtians: to 

ly thows, that theſe articles of truth were not to he uſed 
engines for breaking the peace of the church, or in- 


*. 


- 


| Ef wh . 
ought to have ſtood corrected. But more than the half 
of the argument, or rather the whole of it, remain- 
ed untouched. The queſtion was not, whether many 
wicked men had been afflifted with ſingular oalatnities, 


but Whether none but wicked men were viſited with 
ſiuch calamities. Thus, in the preſent caſe, the queſtion 


is by no means decided, when it is ſhowed that magi- 
ſtrates ought to ſuppreſs hereſies. It may be his duty 
to do it, and it may be at the ſame time the duty of 
church - courts to admit men to the miniftry, or elderſhip, 
who have not ſufficient ſagacity to diſcern the force of 
the proofs by which this doctrine is eſtabliſhed. 
Jam, after mature deliberation, decidedly of the-opi- 
nion, that _ rg” — our e- excellent ſtandards 
concerning the power of the civil magiſtrate in religious 
matters, ought to be made a minor of - 6 in 
aur church. I ſhall give my reaſons for it; but 1 ſhall 
firſt conſider ſuch reaſons as I have heard or ſeen advan- 


Gu 


they would read and conſider anew the paragraphs in dur 
ſtandards: which are the ſubjects of debate; partic 

Confeſſion, chap. 20. ſect. 4. chap. 23. E. aj 
Cat. queſt. x09. with our National Covenant, and So- 
lemn League and Covenant, ſe&..2; Old Scots. Cofeſ- 
hon, chap. 24. | 251 Gil ehen 
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And for their publiſhing of ſuch opinions cr maintaining of 


ſuch practices as are contrary to the light af nature, or. to the 
Known, principles of Chriſtianity, whether ee Baths worſhip 
or converſation ; or to the power of pri ; or ſuch erroneous 


opirions qr practices as eithet in their own na — 9 ogra 


publiſhing or maintaining them, are deſtructide to the Sf 
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and hereſies be ſuppr 


1 23 ] 
No man ought to conſider himſelf as a judge in this 
point till he has attentively examined them. Can anf 


udge in any cauſe, till he has fully heard it, and 


ede every thing that belongs to the merits of it? 


| Serondly, That they would. duly conſider wich what 
caution men ought to {wear by the great name of God, 


and with what holy fear and . we ought: Wy vow 


. 


. lawfully be de called to account my be ind; ag aiuft by 
the cenſuves of the Church, and. by the power” of the — mag i- 
ſtrate.” Conf. chap. 20. ſect. 4. 

The evil 5 authority, and it is his duty, to 
take order, that unity and peace be preſerved in the Church, that 
the truth of - God- be W pure and entire, that all blaſphemies 

eſſed, all corruptions and abuſes in worſhip 
and diſcipline prevented or reformed; and all the ordinances of 


God duly 2 adminiſtered and obſerved ; for the better ef- 


fecting whereof, he hath power to call Synods, to be preſent at 
them, and to provide that whatſoever is tran ed in them be ac. 
cording to the mind of God.” Conf. chap. 23. ſect. 3. 
The fins forbidden in the ſecoad commandment are—tolera- 
tiny a falſe 1eligion.” Lar, Cat. queſt. og. | 
ikeas, &c.-—AR 69. Parl. 6. of "ing Jam es VI. declares, That 
* is no other face of Kirk, nor ot. er face of religion, than was 
-preſently at that time, by the favour of God, eſtabliſhed within this 


realm: which by manifold acts of Parliament, all within this xealm 5 1 


are bound to profeſs, to ſubſcrihe the articles thereof, the Confeſſion of 
Faith, [namely the Old Scots * A to recant all doctrine and 
errors repugnant to ANY of the ſaid articles, &c. &c. And all nrapt- 
ſtrates, ſheriffs, &c. on the one part, areordained to ſearch, apprehend 
and puniſh all contraveners: for inſtancs, at g. Parl. 1. Ke. & &c. On 
the other part, in the th act, Park. 3. King James VL it is 

and ordained, that none ſhould be reputed as loyal and faithful, fub- 

zects to our ſovereign Lord or his authority, but be puniſhable as re. 

lers and gainfayers'of the fame, who ſhall not give their confeſſſon 

— make — profeſſion of the ſaid true religion. Likeas . 
That all Kings, &c.---ſhall maintain the true religion of Chih. 
ſis, the preaching of his holy word, the due and right miniſtpation of | 
the ſacramerits, now received and preached within this r 18 
cording to the Confeſſion of Faith immediately g) and 
aboliſh and gainſtand all falſe religion contrary to the fame. And 
they ſhall be careful to raat out of their empire all herefies and ene. 
mies to the true worſhip of God who ſhall be convicted by the true 


kirk of God of the foreſaid crimes,” c. To the ſaqe ——— 


paſſages of the National Covenant, which are not on account 
their length. 


* That we ſhall in like manner, without reſyet of piling endes 


| 3 popery, prelacy,-—ſuperſtition, hereſy, ſchiſm, 


„ te contrary fond 


„ 


(14). 


unto the Hoh One, Eccleſ. v. a.—6. Eceleſ. ix. 2. Conf. 
chap. xxii. 3, 4, 5. 


The arguments which I have heard or ſeen uſed to 


prove, that theſe articles are not only truths, but neceſ- 
_ ond be retaĩned as articles of communion, are ſuch as 


1. They have: been already received, and thereface 
we „ to retain them. 
| e preſent miniſters in the Seceſſion are bound 

to adhere to them, by the vows which they have taken 
upon themſelves. 

3. It is dangerous to b "Wo any part of our de- 
clared principles, leſt more. effential articles ſhould be 
5 called i in queſtion. | 
4. The reſpe@ we owe to our fathers of the Seceſſion 
and of the Church of Scotland, is violated by thoſe who 
2 any part of the ſyſtem of doctrine received by 
them. 


5. | Offences —— ä will i in 


all probability be the effect of the propoſed Nr if 
it take place. 

73G We forfeit the chen der of Seceders, if v we e depart 
from the religious articles in queſtion. + . 

: „ 1 rouſe the jealouſy of the higher power, by 
dropping from our creed thoſe articles which recog- 
nize his power in religious matters. 


Perhaps I have heard or ſeen other objections that 
cannot well be included in any of theſe; but I think 


that a ſatisfying anſwer to theſe will involve an anſwer 
to the ſubftance " many others. To declamations which 
contain many plauſible. words without argument, I do 
not pretend to anſwer. Of theſe there is no end. To 
conſiderate perſons they will anſwer themſelves; the in- 
conſiderate will not read, or will not weigh what i is ſaid, 


Sinn; wich the Power vf godlineſs, & c. Solemn League and 1 
venant, lect. 2. 
Jo Kingis, moreover Princes, Reullaris and Magiſtratis, we af- 
| firme, that chiefly and maiſt principally the reformatioun and pur- 
tion of retiglountapperteanes; ſo that not onely they ar appoyuted 
| 1 civile pohcey, bot alſo for mantenance of the true religioun, and 
For ſuppreſſing of idolatrie and ſuperſtitioun quhatſomever,” &c. 
— Qld Scots deen ſworn to in all Points in the” National Cove- 
want. q 0 
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- ſtill to be retained by our Formula. If they are truths, 


L. 13. 


Fin, It has been ſaid, that the articles in queſtion- 


have been already received, and therefore ought to be. 
retained 3 for whereunto we: have already attained we 
*« ought to walk by the fame rule, and to mind the ſame. | 
« things. We mult hold that faſt which we have, that no 
“man take our crown; and having bought the truth, we 


* muſt by no means fell it.” Phil. iii. 16. Rev. iii. 1 1. Prov. 


The duty of holding faſt the truth is indubitable; and 
it is no leſs evident, that we muſt withdraw ourſelves 
from all who do not concur with us in holding faſt thoſe 
truths which are vital in religion, or which are neceſſary 


xxiii. 23. | 


to be held faſt for the good order of the church, and 


the regular obſervance of Chriſt's ordinances. A cool 
indifference about ſuch truths as theſe would be too 
plainly diſcovered by us, did we form and maintain re- 
ligious connections with thoſe who deny them; for from 
% ſuch? the Scripture enjoins us to“ turn away.? 

But, undoubtedly, we are not bound, nor are we at 
liberty to hold faſt any truth of the Scripture in a way 


unauthoriſed by the Scripture itſelf, which is our rule 


in every thing that relates to church- adminiſtrations; 


for, if a man alſo ſtrive for maſteries, yet is he not 


© crowned, except he. ſtrive lawfully.” 7“. 


If the articles inqueſtion are truths, we muſt continue 
to believe, and profeſs, and improve them. If they are 
truths which, according to the Scripture, * to be 


maintained as articles of church-fellowſhip, they ought: 


— 


but not ſuch truths as ought to be made articles of 
church-fellowſhip, the time paſt of our lives is ſufficient 
for us to have kept them in a place where they ought 
not to ſtand. Ihe queſtion then is this, not whether 
they ſtand in our ſubordinate ſtandards, but whether they 
ought to ſtand in them. It will, I think, admit of no- 
debate, whether, if a wrong thing has been-done, how- 


ever ſmall the wrong, it ought, when it is diſcovered, to 


he xedreſſed. I was ſurpriſed to read lately, a part of 
4 2 by a member of Parliament, in which he con- 


felled that there was ſome degree of um In: certajh '- * | 
exiſting laws, and at the fame time, gave his jad — 3 | 


that they ought not to be altered, Allowing the articles- 


C 26 J 


of 4 truths which ought to be articles of chureh- commu- 
nion, it muſt imply ſome degree, at leaſt, of tyranny, to 


ſwear that they believe them. Surely the duty of 
holding faft what we have, does not oblige us to prac- 
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whatever cuſtom, may be pleaded in excuſe for it. 
We muſt not do evil, that good may come.” Our 
damnation is juſt, if we lay that we have any authority 
from the apoſtles, to do the leaft evil poſſible, to ſerve 

9 the beſt purpoſes in the world. Now, it would un- 

| doubtedly be an evil thing, to make or to hold terms of 

j f communion, which Chriſt never appointed; and there- 

. . we muſt not hold the articles in ueftion as terms 

ll of communion, were it neceflary to fapport-the moſt 
precious truths of the goſpel, unleſs we can find that 

KW Chriſt requires us to hold no fellowſhip with thoſe who. 

: differ from us in ſuch points. I do not at prefent ſay, 

must we want ſuch authority from Chriſt. All that I 
yet ſay is, that the argument under conſideration | is no 
proof of ſuch authority. 

Whereto we have already W no doubt we are 
to hold faſt. So the Apoſtle Paul enjoins us; and he 
certainly exemplified his precept in his own conduct. 
He held faſt in judgement and een this article of 

0 Chriſtian liberty, that men may eat any kind of food 

they pleaſe; but he did not hold it faſt as a term of 

i} | communion. He would not withdraw from thoſe weak 

WU; brethren, who could not believe, that Chrift had ſet his. 

4 | people ſo entirely free from the law of carnal command- 

wents, that nothing was unclean to thoſe that were pure. 

Ae greatly reſpected the weak conſciences of his Jew- 
ich brethren, and became to them as a Jew, chat by all 
means be might fave ſome of them. 

. Nevertheleſs, whereto we have already g let 
us walk by the ſame rule,” ſays the Apoſtle; but be 
ſay s alſo; in the ſame paffage, « let-as many of us as be 

«perfef,; be thus . — and if in any thing ye beo. 
e therwiſe minded, God ſhall reveal even this unto 

_ 4. Brethren, be ye followers of me; and mark them A 

4 walk lo, e have us for an enſumple.” The * 


in queſtion Jobs truths, if they belong not to that claſs 
exclude perſons from communion with us, who dare not 


_ tiſe-the leaſt degree of tyranny, whatever authority, or 
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certainly does not contradict, in one part of a caragraph, 
what he ſaid in another part of it. His precept there- 
fore, concerning itedfaſtneſs in the things which we have 
attained, does by no means'imply, that we muſt perſevere 
in holding articles of church communion that ought ne- 
ver to have been articles of communion, 3 they 
may have been formerly held in this rank 

wrong, cannot by habit be made right. Thoſe believers 


at Rome who deſpiſed their brethren, becauſe they had 


not juſt notions of Chriſtian liberty, were not authori- 
ſed by their own miſcarriage to perſevere in it. They 
were ſtill to hold faſt the principle of Chriſtian liberty in 


its full extent; but they were to ſhow reſpect to their 


weak brethren, and to receive them to the glory of God. 


Secondly; It has e ſaid, that the oreſit miller 
in the Seceſſion are bound by their ordination-vows, to 


hold faſt the articles in queſtion. | 
Nothing can be more ſhocking than the profanation 


of the name of the Lord by raffi vows, or by infidelity” 
to thoſe righteous vows which have been entered into be-. 


fore God; and, therefore, thoſe who have not yet taken 
the ordination-engagements upon them, ought to conſi- 
der mature iy the matter of ſuch engagements, before 
they take them upon themſelves; and thoſe who have 
come under theſe engagements, ought to be well aſſured 
that they were wrong, before they renounce them, ei- 
ther directly or indirectly. 


But, if men have vowed to maintain any part of e. | 


trine as a divine truth, which they afterwards find, up- 
on better information, to be no divine truth, they are 


bound, not to obſerve their vow, but to repent of their 


own raſhneſs, Otherwile, Luther muſt have been charge- 
able with perjury,. in his. oppoſition to the errors of 


the church, and to the power of the court of Rome. 
Our fathers, i in the General Aﬀembly 1638, muſt have 
erred, in declaring miniſters free from: thoſe oaths which - 


had been unlawfully impoſed upon them by biſhops. at. 


their ordination. David muſt have, by a parity of reaſon, 
incurred the. guilt. of perjury, when he ſuffered hiniſelf 


to: be diffuaded by Abigail, from executing a bloody 
vengeance vow the houſe bo Nabal. But it N 


\ 


% 


at was. 


& 4 requires Kitle or no tab to prove, that the vows 


of men cannot ſtand in oppoſition | to dhe doctrines or 
laws of Chriſt. | 

It ought alſo to be obſerved, that no intrants into the 
miniftry or elderſhip come under any vow to maintain 
every article in our Confeſſion of Faith, as a term of com- 
munion to be impoſed upon all ſucceeding i intrants. To 
do this with a good conſcience, it would be neceſſary 


| cf for all candidates to be well ſatisfied, not only of the di- 


vine authorſty of every point of do&rine contained in it, 
but 'of the divine authority by which every ſingle article. 
oughit to be made a term. of communion. Conſidering 
the great number of articles contained in our Confefſion 
of Faith, it is no eaſy matter, eſpecially for young men, 
to conſider them all with ſo cloſe —_— to be fo. 
firmly eftabliſhed in the belief of them as. ſcriptural 
truths,as to declare before God their firm belief of them. 
But they would need, perhaps, more than a lifetime, to- 
examine the importance of them, before they could con- 
ſcientioufly promiſe never to hold communion with any 
miniſter or elder whe does not believe all of them with- 
Fut exception. I ſee no reaſon, therefore, for the alarm 
chat has been excited at the overture: for in departing 
from the things 1 in diſpute as terme of communion, there is: 
no relinquiſhing of principle; as we were. never called 
on. to ſay that t ey — to be terms, but uy that they 
are rutbr. 

There is a ſenſe in wick ſome think, that a declaration 
of afſent to the whole doctrine of the Confeffion of Faith 
may be warrantably given by thoſe who obj ect to the arti- 
dle in queſtion. The Scripture frequently uſes expreſſions 

ö univerſality in à limited fenſe. Thus it is ſaid, Ezek. vii. 

13. The viſion is teuckingthe whole multitude thereof, 
%-which ſhall not return u and yet we know that ſome 
did return, Ezra in. 12. only the number of them that 
returned was ſo ſmall, that it was not worth the mention. 
Thus, it is alleged by ſome, that an exception or two. 
to che whole doctrine of the Confeſſion of Faith need not 
binder any man from declaring his affent to it with a 
good conſcience 3 becauſe, according to a ve.y common: 

Klo in language, which is föllowed by the facred wri- 
25 ters, expreſſions are often to be underſtood with N | 

tions, Rouge not mentioned. But 1 is it not far * 


* 
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ſolemn vows, to uſe expreſſions in their fulleſt meaning, 


and to. leave no room for ſhifts, which would deſtroy: . ow 


the very end for which confeſſions of faith are defigned. 
We are not ſo much to confider in our diſcourſes, and 
eſpecially in our profeſſions of faith, what fenſe may be 
put upon our words, as what ſenſe is moſt obvious and 
natural, and what ſenſe will naturally ſuggeſt itſelf to-one 
who hears the vow pronounced. In matters of fuch ſo- 
lemnity and importance, we cannot keep at too great a 
diſtance from every thing that has the remoteſt appear- 
ance of equivocation. 1 5 1 Jo 
It is a ſnare to the man who devoureth that which 
4 is holy; and after vows to make enquiry,” ſays Solo- 
mon; but he certainly does not mean, that men we 
have made ſinful vows ought not to retract them, or that 
they ought to impoſe them upon others, or that, if they 
have cauſe to ſuſpect an error, they ought not to make a 
free enquiry into the matter. If any prieſt of the church of 
Rome thould give us credible evidence that he fincerely 
embraces the Proteſtant religion, would we think that 
he is unfaithful to his ſolemn engagements, becauſe: he 
changes his religien; or would we think that he would 
deſerve to be blamed if he married a wife, in oppo- 
fition to his vow of celibacy ? Free enquiry: into the 
mind of God, in every part. of his word, is- both our 
privilege and duty, No man can take this privilege 
from us; nor can we bereave ourſelves of it. Neo man 
can looſe us from this duty, nor can we releaſe ourſelves 
from it, unleſs. we can exalt ourſelves above Chriſt, and 


- 


raiſe our own vows above his inviolable laws. 


— 


Thirdly, It is alleged to be dangereus to recede 
from any part of our declared principles, left we ſet a 
precedent, which may endanger the moſt eſſential arti- 
ales of our holy religion. . 
Fhere are indeed two extremes to be equally avajd- 
ed; inconſtancy, when we can give no good reaſon for 
ehange, and obſtinacy, when we can give no good rea- 
ſon for ſteadineſs. rg without the molt ſolid reaſons, we 
make any change in pur received articles of faith, we 
are like thoſe women, who were © ever learning, and 


never able to eome to the knowledge of the truth.” But 


* 


than to the word of God. 


ij we obſtinately adhere to any points of religion, and 
impoſe them upon others, without being able to give a. 
good reaſon, from the word of God whywweever receiv- 
ed them, or made them terms of communion, we diſco- 
ver a greater regard to our own preconcei ved notions, 
e . 

Luther and Zuinglius were not terrified,, by the dan- 
ger of unſettling received principles, from calling in queſ- 
tion every article of the Roman faith, which they thought 
to be inconffſtent with the word. of God. If they had, 
where would our religion have been at preſent? Perhaps 
Luther was Weed of departing too far from the 


* 
* 


received doctrine of the church, concerning the real pre- 


ſence. What miſchiefs to the reformed church might 
have been obviated, if he had departed as far as his bre- 
thren of Switzerland, or at leaſt as his brother of Gene- 


va, from the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation! | 
It is indeed plain, that the Reformation effected by 
theſe great men of God, excited a ſpirit of free enquiry, 
. which: was perverted by fore to their own deſtruction. 
Errors, more-pernicious than any of thoſe of the church: 
of Rome, were adopted by not a few that left her com- 
munion. But what are. thoſe. good things that have not. 
been -perverted-?. Both civil and. religious liberty have 
been often perverted ta. licentiouſneſs. But is ſlavery, 
on that account to be choſen ? Many have puſhed their 


free eaquanes ſo far, as ta excite alarms and ſuſpicions in 


well-meaning Chriſtians ; and yet the-uſe of free enquiry. 
muſt always be favourable to the truth, and the prohibi- 
tion of it muſt be favourable to error. : 
By all means let the lovers of truth take occaſion, 
from the overture in queſtion, to canvaſs and diſcuſs every 
article in our Confeſſion of Faith. Can truth fear the 


light? Or can that which fears the light be truth? Too. 


little are the truths believed among us examined by 
thoſe -wha believe. them. If they were more. exactly 
enquired into, they would be better believed and im- 
proved. They are Roman. Catholics, and not. Proteſt. 


ants, who are enemies to free enquiry, and who wiſh to 


believe as their fathers believed, rather than what they 
can find in the holy Scriptures. I am not ſure whether 
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nes in 1 now enquiring and judging for 
themſelves, about poims that were formerly confidered 
as unqueſtionable truths in their church. Let us pro- 


mote ſuch a temper by our example, Error has —__ 
to fear from it; truth nothing. 
Some, giving "ſeope to the levity of their minds, in 
retence of free enquiry, © will turn away their cars from 
« the truth, and will be turned unto fables.” Let them 


follow the dictates of their own-vain minds. 


« were not of us; for if they had been of us, they would | 


« have no doubt continued with us. But there muſt be 
< hereſfies, that thoſe which are approved may be made 


« manifeſt,” - Meantime, there muſt be free 'enquary, 


that heretics and infidels may be reclaimed, and that thoſe 
who have received the truth may be ounded and ſet- 
tled, and may hold faſt the profeſſion of their faith with- 
out wavering. And it feems to me highly-probable, 
that, for one who may be turned from the truth by free. 
enquiry abuſed, twenty are Hel 
error, and twenty more eſtabliſhed in the faith. On the 
contrary, twenty are likely to be held in error, by the 
ſuppreſſion of free enquiry, for one that will be eftabliſh- 
ed in the truth; if any man ean be faid to be eſtabliſhed 


in it, who never impartially enquired, whether what he 


held was truth or falſehood. Indeed, thoſe men who: 
hold faſt truth without exainining it, have but a 
looſe hold of it. Tbey are likely to fall fn 640 day-of 
temptations and if they 


a ſupport to error. 


it from their fathers ; we will hold faſt our profeſſion, 


becauſe we have received it from Chriſt. We know 


that we have received it from him, becauſe we have ex- 


amined it, and find it conformable to his word; and we 
entertain no ſuſpicion that any man who examines it 
by the word of Chritt, ne realojy Ws find fault 


with it. 


We muſt en een for the faith, and hold it 0 


« faſt to the end zo but, that we may hold it faſt, let us 
he careful to join nothing with i it, that is either ſuſpicious 
bu — Truth ſuffers much by conjunction with error 


> 


to be turned from 


Thoutd never fall from their pro- 
feſſion, they muſt hold it faſt, on grounds fit only to be 
Let Heathens and Mahometans 
continue in their profeſſion, becauſe theo have received 
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_ mni+hertfore;:thoſs who ſet u due vulus bh tlie truth, 


will be careful to diſtinguiſh between truth and falſe- 
hood, between certainty and probability. What is it 
that has given occaſion to ſo many fierce and formidable 
attacks on the Chriſtian religion? What is it that has 

ven occaſion to ſo much apoſtacy on the Continent, 
— the belief, and even from the profeſſion of the 
truth? The cloſe conjunction of error with truth in the 
profeſſton of the Church of Rome. Several articles of 
that profeſſion have been found wanting in the balance 


of common ſenſe. Several of them have been found 
abſurd. Several of them have. been found inimical to- 


liberty, and pernicious to civil ſociety; thoſe in par- 
ticular, which give a certain claſs of men a right to ty- 


rannize over other mens conſciences, by teaching them 
that it is their duty to ſuppreſs hereſy by the ſword of the 


civil magiſtrate. What is the coniequence of this diſ- 


goyery ? The obnoxious points, pre, been formerly 


canſidered as parts-of-Chriftanity, the Chriſtian religion, 
might almoſt have juſtified the rejection, if Chriſtianity 
bad really been what it was ſuppoſed to be. Falſehood 
joined with truth is like the dead fly in the box of apo- 
thecary's ointment. Suſpicious or unneceſſary articles: 
in terms of church-communion are little better; - becauſe 


they will appear in the light of miſtakes to many who 


are- otherwiſe well diſpoſed to the truth, and will cauſe 
that ſyſtem of which they make a. part, or with which 
they are joined, to be ſuſpected or abhorred. The Re- 
formation from popery, by exciting free enquiry, has 
occaſioned ſome to fall from the profeſſion of the moſt 
important truths of religion; hut it has provided us a 
ſubbcient anſwer to the moſt ſpecious books written 


France upbraid- their former teachers with the ſenſeleſs 


their hands upon their mouths, But we can boldly tell 


them, that theſe abſurdities and impoſtures are no part of 
Chriſtianity. This advantage we enjoy, becauſe our fa- 


thers reſolved to think for themſelves, and to explode 


itſelf has been -by- multitudes rejected, on grounds that. 


againſt: Chriſtianity. Whilſt the philoſophic infidels of 


abſurdities and pernicious. impoſtures of the Chriſtian 
religion, what have they to anſwer:? They ought to lay 


from their ſyſtems of Chriſtian religion thoſe ſenſeleſs or 
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pernicious additions to Chriſtianity, which will be like a 
mil tone about the neck of the Romiſn doctrine, to fink 
it down into perdition. ee | 

From what has been ſaid, it appears, that free enqui- 
ry about the articles of our communion, purſued to its 
Proper conſequences, will turn none away from the truth, 
who have received it on ſolid grounds, and may proba- 
bly diſpoſe many to ſearch the grounds of their profeſ- 
ſion, who formerly diſregarded that important duty. 
But there is another thing that likewiſe deſerves conſi- 
deration. It is no leſs our duty to ſet an open door be- 
fore thoſe who do not profeſs the truth, than to eſtabliſh 
in the faith thoſe who already join with us in the profeſ- 
fion of it. Now for this purpoſe it is neceffary to lay 
no ſtumbling-blocks in the way of.thoſe who are diſpoſ- 
ed to aſſociate themſelves with us; or, if ſtumbling- 
blocks are already in their way, we are indiſpenſibly o 
bliged to remove them. Prepare you the way of the. 
<.people, caſt up, caft up the highway, gather out the 
“ ſtones, ſet up a ſtandard for the people.“ What if 
thouſands of finners ſhould: be hindered from affociating 
themſelves with us in the profeſſion of the important 
truths of religion, becauſe we will not ſuffer them to 
do it, unleſs they will alſo profeſs their belief of ſome 
things that do not appear to them to be true, and 
that do not appear to ourſelves to be neceſſary? 
That the Jews might not be offended, the apoſtles. 
required the Gentile Chriſtians to abſtain frora blood, 
and from things ſtrangled. Although it was a certain 

truth, that nothing was unclean of itſelf, they thought 
it neceſſary, not only to bear with the believing Jews 
who were not like-minded, but even in ſome meaſure 
to. gratify them. At the ſame time, that they might 
not drive away the Gentiles, who had already entered 
into the church, or exclude others that might wiſh to 
enter zn, they would enjoin nothing to the Gentile Chrif:. 
tians, but thoſe things that appeared neceſſary to the 
Holy Ghoſt and to themſelves. If they had acted o- 
therwiſe, they would not have approved themſelves the: 
true followers of Him, who will not break the bruiſed 
reed, nor quench the ſmoking flax. e ; 
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thly, The reſpect we owe to our forefathers of the 
Beceſſion, or of the ſecond reformation- period of the 

Church of Scotland, has been alleged as a reaſon why 
We ſhould: make no. change i in the articles of cache, 
Jowſhip which they approved. 

I. ſee no reaſon, why we ſhould. be jealous "i = 
5 either of, the Seceſſion, or of the 
ſecond reformation- period of the Church of Scotland. 
We need not be afraid that their names will want re- 
nous among thoſe who are acquainted with the hiſtory 
of their actions, whilſt eminence in piety, in Ow 
in courage, in faith, is held in veneration. But what 
is that reſpet᷑t which we owe to them ?. Is it a blind de- 
flerence to their judgment in every thing? Do we honour 

them. by — them for the lords of our faith? This 
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would be to diſhoneur them; becauſe it would be to 


condemn the principles on which they proceeded in all 
their bold contendings for the truth, They paid no im- 
plicit deference to the moſt eminent of the ancient fa- 
thers, and made acts inconſiſtent with thoſe of the moſt 
renowned ancient cquncils that ever enacted canons for 
the. Chriſtians church. Did they yield an implicit defe- 
zence-to the judgment of the great reformer, Calvin, 
whoſe name was given to their profeſſion of religion 
Did they not enact: fevere cenſures perſons who 
did not religiouſly obſerve the Lord's day, although 
Calvin confidered« the ſtrict ns, of it as little 
more than an human inflitution? Did the Scotch Gene- 
ral Aſſemblies implicitly receive the Confeſſion and Ca- 
techiſms of the Weſtminſter Aſſembly.? By no means. 
They examined theſe compoſitions before they received 
them and they received not the Confeſſion "of Faith, 
without an exception. The Weſtminſter Aſſembly it- 
ſelf dechred all ſynods and councils to be fallible; Ha 
- members of it certainly did not mean to exclude them- 
| ſelves from the number. To ſuppoſe that they did, 
would be to load them with a bur. imputation, 
which they were far from deſerving. - 
What benour do the oppoſers of the overture urs 
£2 1 our fathers wha adopted the Weſtminſter Confeſſion 
of Faith? They ſurgly do not mean to claim for them 
the honour of infallibility. If do * how can 
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dnuy man be charged with diſreſpect to them, for diſfering 
in ſomething from their judgment. The zeal Which 
ſome well-meaning perſons diſcover for their honour, 
would almoſt induce me to compare them with thoſe 
frantic followers of Mahomet, who, upon the death of 
that falſe apoſtle, threatened to kill any man who ſhould _ 
ſay that their apoſtle, their interceſſor with God, was 
dead; but the ſagacious Abu Beker reduced them to 
reaſon, by theſe words: © Is it Mahomet,” ſaid be, © or 
the God of Mahomet, whom you worſhip ?- The God 
©* of Mahomet liveth for ever; but Mahomet was but 
% mortal like ourſelves, and, according to his own 
prediction, he has experienced the common fate of 
© mortality.” May we not, in like manner, fay, On 
what foundation are we built? Not ſurely, on the foun- 
dation of our Scottiſh fathers, though they were emi- 
nent men of God, and the benefits we derive from 
their labours are beyond calculation; but on the 
a foundation of the apoſtles and prophets, Jeſus Chriſt 
| * himſelf being the chief corner ſtone.” 8 


Ir It is ſaid of the beaſt, that he opened his mouth in 
2 < blaſphemy, to blaſpheme them that dwell in heaven.” 
n, By this blaſphemy cf them that dwell in heaven, ſome 
2 underſtand the idolatrous worſhip given to departed 
0 ſaints and angels. But can exceſſive veneration be-cal- 
ch led blaſphemy or evil ſpeaking ? I believe at leaſt that 
le theſe holy creatures are as much diſpleaſed with undue 
e- Honours given to themſelves, as they would be with 
a- railing accuſations. Paul and Barnabas rent their 
8. clothes, when divine honours were given to them at Ly- 


d ſtra; and ſurely if Paul and Barnabas were now on 
o, earth, after they have attained perfection in holineſs 
t. _ they would be {till more diſpleaſed at the conduct of 


le thoſe ho join them in the office of mediation with their 
Q= beloved Saviour. And would not our pious forefathers 


d, be equally diſpleaſed with their poſterity, who think it 
n, a ſufficient argument of the ſoundneſs of any doctiine, 

or the rectitude of any E that they 
8 were received by tradition from themſelves? Does fot 
5 anzargument of this Kind proceed upon the ſuppoſitior, 
1 hat an implicit regard is due to their ſentiments? And, 
m certainly, an implicit * to the ſentiments of the 
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Beſt and wifeſt uninfpired men in the world, is an afcrip- 
Hon of that honour to men, which is due to God only. 
If it is not as real idolatry as the worthip of ſaitits, it is 
à fin of the fame nature, and of the like dangerous con- 
But who are the men againſt whom we are now diſ- 
Pputing? Who is it that pleads the above-mentioned ar- 
gument as a decifive one? No man of fenſe and confi- 
deration will do it. And yet there are many of the 
vulgar, who lay ſuch a ſtreſs upon it, or think and act 
fo much under the influence of it, that it is neceſſary to 
fet the weakneſs of it in a ſtrong light. It is indeed the 
only argument that you can hear from the mouths of 
many, whoſe zeal againſt the overture is very warm. 
Io ſuch perſons I ſay, that no man can revere the 
memory of our pious anceſtors more than T do, Tf he 
does not yield 'them a veneration' which they never 
wiched to poſſeſs, and with leſs in their prefent ſtate to 
poſſeſs, than whillt they converſed with mortals, I admire 
their virtues, and the remembrance of them will be a 
powerful motive to urge me onward in my Chriſtian 
courſe, that I may be for ever with them where they 
are, and where their Lord is. But 1 will ſhew my re- 
verence for their memory, not by a bigotted attachment - 
to every one of their opinions, but by a conſtant adhe- 
rence to the fundamental prineiple of their conduct, 
That the word of God is the only rule to direct us how 
we may glorify God, and enjoy him. Who are the. 
men that ſhall dwell for ever with them in the holy 
hill of God ? Thoſe who, like them, make the word of 
God, and not the opinions of men, not only the prin- 
cipal, but the only rule of their faith and practice, in all 
things that pertain to God. 2705 1 aries Ne 
Was Moſes deficient in his regard to his venerable an- 
ceſtors, becauſe he impartially relates the faults of Abra- 
ham, Iſaac, g and Levi, and even of his own father? 
Did the writer of the books of Samuel diſcover any 
Uiſreſpe& to David, by publiſhing to the world his faults 
and his crimes ? Was Paul diſreſpectful in his behaviour 
to Peter, becauſe he found fault with him at Antzoch, 
and recorded his reprehenſible behaviour in one of His 
epiſttes ? It has, indeed, been often obferved, that the 
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above moſt of the human race for every thing that de- 


Auguſtine, and other fathers of the church. How many 


for fathers is a character diſtineti | 
teſtantsz although it has been a diſpute between them, 
Whether we ought to make the fathers judges in the 
 controverhies of religion. A blind deference for fathexs 
is the folly of bigots in either party; but by far leſs ex- 
Kuſable in Proteſtants than in Papiſts, becauſe it ſuits the 
profeſſian of the one, and contradicts the profeſſion of 
the other. If our fathers muſt regulate our judg- 


thoſe men, who were the glory of their families, their 
nation, or their religion, May it not be added to the 


exhibited to us, ſo much exalted above what is ſeen in 


them the moſt honour, becauſe they will be beſt believed, 


reverence from men ſo illuſtrious for their learning, their 


man Catholic writers, bo almoſt make their writings a 
rule of faith, acknowledge in their writings many mi- 
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facred writers do great honour to themſelves, and evep 
afford a preſumptive proof of their inſpiration, by the 
impartiality and candour of their narrations. Whil 

other writers diſcover their own paſſions or prejudices, 
by overcharging the virtuous or vicious characters of 
thoſe perſons. whale actions they relate, the ſacred wri- 
ters ſcruple not to expoſe the weakneſſes and faults of 


above obſervations, that the candour of theſe writers 
does honour to the perſons whoſe, lives they give us? 
They introduce us, by their impartiality, into ſuch an 
acquaintance with their heroes, that we love and venerate 
chem, and give ſuch credit to every thing ſaid of them, 
as we could not eaſily do, if their characters were 


other men as abſolute 2 would make them. 
The character of Jeſus alone appears faultleſs, and wal: 
lutely perfect; but even John and Paul are repreſented 
as men of like paſſions with us. In like manner, th 

perſons give us the juſteſt ideas of our fathers, and do 


who ſpeak of them as men liable to err, though eminent 


ſerves the eſteem of Chriſtians or of men. 
Read the books of Juſtin Martyr, of Chry ſoſtom, of 


ſtrange miſtakes, how many abſurdities, will you find in 
them? And yet you cannot withhold a high degree gf 


piety, their zeal for truth and holineſs. Even the Ro- 


ſtakes. I will not therefore 8 th a, « kl q g cfrenee 
IVE © apiſts rom ro- 
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ment about religion, let them not be our natural, but 
our religious fathers. What have Chriſtians to do with 


particular countries in chufing their faith, unleſs ſome 


particular place has been appointed to be the metropolis 
of the church? Chryſoſtom, Auguſtine, the Gregories, 
_ Athanaſius, are much more ancient fathers of the 


church, than our Scottiſh fathers. Let us follow thoſe 


holy men in their opinions. They were great men of 
God in their days, and their praiſe is in all the churches 
but the moſt bigotted of their admirers are forced to 
confeſs, that in ſome things they have erred. 
We ought not to depart from the ſentiments which 
we have derived from our fathers, without ſerious and 
deliberate conſideration. Much deference is due to 
their judgment. To deſpiſe it would be a ſure ſign of 
unnatural vanity. But it would be a ſlaviſi meanneſs to 


follow their judgment, when we cannot ſee it to be well 


founded. Notwithſtanding of their ſaperiority to us in 
the nobleſt endowments, we may be right in ſome things 
wherein we differ from' them ; for © great men are not 


'* always wiſe, neither do the aged always underſtand 


judgment.“ But the probability, it may be ſaid, lies 
on the other fide. Be it ſo. Is it not better to err 
with honeſty, than to forfeit our integrity by being in 
the right 2 Is it not infinitely leſs dangerous to tell a 
falſehood, which we believe to be a truth, than a truth 
which we believe to be a falſchood? The beſt and wiſeſt 
men are liable to err; but every righteous man hates 
and abhors lying. VVV 
Aſter all, who are the men that follow our wiſe fa- 
'thers in the trueſt and beſt ſenſe ?---thoſe who adopt their 
ſentiments in every particular, excepting only in that 
funde nental point of judging for themſelves from the 
word of God; or thoſe who follow them in that and 
every other fundamental point of doctrine, but diſſent 
from them in one or two points leſs clearly revealed in 
the word of God? Let common ſenſe anſwer this que- 
_  Fifthly, It is alleged, that there is great danger of a 
new breach in the Aﬀociate Sy nod, from the introduc- 
tion of the overture. FFC 
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The men who cauſe diyifions in the body of Chriſt 

are peſtilences to the church and to the world, anc 

ought to be expelled from every Chriſtian ſociety. But 
it appears plain to me, that the paſſing of the overture 
is neceſſary to prevent a breach ; and that the danger of 
i producing one, is neither ecrtain, nor highly proba- 
ble. ER. & WAS 1 
HBreaches in the church ordinarily proceed from ſel- 
fiſh and malignant · paſſions. I ſee not how any ſelfiſh 
paſſion would be much gratified, by a breach on the 
ground of the overture ;. and I believe that malignant 

aſſions are not to be found, to any conſiderable degree, 

in the breaſt of any miniſter in the Seceſſion towards 
another, Perhaps no body of minifters in the Chriſtian 
church, equally numerous, ever poſſeſſed a more cordial 
regard to one another. Nothing I think but the power 
of conſcience, well or ill informed, would inſtigate them 


to ſeparate from one another, Wy 3 

But why ſhould conſcience compel any brother (if the 
overture ſhould: paſs) to ſeparate from his brethren ? 
The intended act of Synod does not require any man to 
diſavow any principle which he believes, or to deſiſt 
from endeavouring to ſupport and propagate it by any 
method conſiſtent with Chriſtian charity. 
I believe that the overture paſſed into an act will be, 
when well conſidered, a relief to the conſeiences, even 
of ſome who are not friends to it. I have heard ſome 
of them. declare, that in their opinion, the Confeſſion 
of Faith uſes too ſtrong language concerning the power 
of the magiſtrate circa ſacra. How then can they, 
without ſome ſcruples of conſcience, require from in- 
trants an unhmited profeſſion of adherence to the whole 
doctrine of the Confeſſion of Faith? Suxely the men 
who fear an oath will with: that all ſuſpicious matters, 
and all ambiguous words, were thrown out of eyery yow . 
MPG they may be called either to take or to admini- 

ner. g 


But, on the other ſide, if the overture do not paſs in- 

to an at, hat muſt be the conſequence ? Several bre- 

Ithren have declared their diſbelief, or their doubts, con- 
Herning the articles in queſtion. If they are not made 
matters of forbearance, 1 mult be called to account: 
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about their ſentiments, and compelled to renounce either 
their: doubts or their charges. I ſee not what medium 
can be ſtruck. It ſurely will neither be permitted to 
them, nor choſen by them, to join in impoſing upon 
others thoſe vows with which they are diſſatisfied in their 
judgments. But before diſcipline can be exerciſed upon 
them, it is probable that their conſciences will compel 
them to renounce a communion, where terms of fellow- 
fhip are required, which they cannot ſee to be agreea- 
ble to the word of God. Where terms of fellowſhip are 
unpoſed, to which men cannot judiciouſly and conſcienti- 
ouſly agree, no choice is left. Separation in ſuch a caſe, 
however difagreeable, muſt be a duty. Brethren on 
the other fide are required” neither to make, nor to im- 
. Poſe any profeſſions contrary to the dictates of their own. 
minds; and therefore no neceffity is laid upon them to. 
depart from the communion of their brethren. But, on 
the ſide of thoſe who diſapprove of any thing ſaid in our 
Confeſſion of Faith, it muſt be unavoidable. + 
Perhaps it will be ſaid, why did they not then ſooner 
depart from'the-communion of the Seceſſion body? This 
queſtion does not at preſent require an anſwer. Perhaps 
it may not be ſo eaſy to anſwer it, as to ſhew that now at 
leaft they ought to be explicit in declaring their ſenti- 
ments on the conteſted points. They may excuſe or 
Juſtify themſelves. for not doing it ſooner, becauſe a ſtep 
of ſuch importance is not to be taken raſtily. But what 
"would have excuſed or juſtified them before delibera- 
tron and diſcuſſion, will excuſe or juſtify them no 
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Fe: > * Beſides the danger of beach amongſt ourſetves; if te 


coverture is not made an act, another thing deſerves con- 
_ "Fideration;; How many may be excluded from admiſſion 
into our body, or diſcouraged from ſeeking admiſſion in- 
to it, either by rejecting or by paſſing the overture ?* for, 
ſurely, it is incumbent upon us to leave the door of ad- 
miſſion into our ſociety as wide as a good conſcience will 
permit us. No man can deteſt more than I do, the hid- 
den arts of diſhoneſty, by which ſome endeavour to make 
" proſelytes to their own party. But, if we are ſatisfied in 
our judgments, that Seceffion-principles are agrerable to 
tze word of God, it is certainly incumbent upon us to 


ſhould we throw any ſtumbling- block in the way of our 
fellow-Chriſtians, to hinder them from making the ſame 
profeſſion? If Seceſſion- principles do not contribute to 
advance the glory of God and the ſalvation of men, they 


from becoming members of the ſame body with our- 


will decline our communion, for leaving out of our ar- 
ticles of communion every thing that ſavours of into- 
lerance. But I am perſuaded, that great numbers that 
love Chriſt will ſcruple to connect themſelves with: us; 


not turned into an act. It might be dubious former- 
ly; it- will then be decided, that we are enemies to ta- 


Popery, Arianiſm, and Socinianiſm, but that Arminianiſm 
and Independency ought to be extirpated, not merely by 
the word of God, but by the ſword of the civil magiſtrate; 


Hiſtory of Sco 


thoſe who -profeſs a regard to religion, have adopted 
ſome Arminian errors. I am ſure, none who conſider 
hat would be the conſequences of attempting it, would 
think of ſuch a thing without horror. How then can 
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endeavour, by all fair and honourable methods, to gain 

aſſociates to our teſtimony. Do we not ſet an high va- 
lue upon the truths which we profeſs? Why, then, 


ht to be thrown aſide. But if they do, we are in- 
excuſable, if we are not ſolicitous to remove out. of the 
way every obſtacle that may hinder our neighbours 


ſelves. © | +9 FR 
As the principles of toleration are. now almoſt uni- 
verſally approved, it is not to be ſuppoſed that many 


and many who are well qualified for the miniftry will 
decline any connection with us, if the overture is 
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leration of every kind, and that we conſider it as one of 
the great articles of Chriſtian doctrine, that not only 
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the adminiſtration of diſcipline, and by the preaching of 
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for it is plain; that Independency and Arminianiſm were 
ranked among thoſe herefies and ſchiſms againſt which 
eher ye pare be uſed. (See Brown's Church 

I am perſuaded, that not one of a thouſand will think, 
that Arminianiſm ought to be extirpated by ſecular arm 
out of our iſland, where, perhaps, a great majority f 
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we expect, that thoſe who would look upon ſuch a mea- 


ſure with horror, ſhould conſcientiouſly accede to our 
« communion, if we paſs a deciſion, in the name of Chriſt, 
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tainly be done if the overture is e, ; and if it be 
done without good reaſon, we cannot free ourſelves fram 
the guilt 6f lay ing, or leaving, ſtumbling-blocks in che 
way of thoſe who may wiſh to join with us in that good 
profeſſion which we are called to make before the 
world. 

However ede diviſions are, there would be 
ſomething ſtill more to be lamented; the violation of 
our own conſciences to preſerve harmony: We muſt do 
no evil to prevent evil: But we certainly do a great 
evil, if we impoſe vows upon other men, without being 
fully ſatisfied in our own judgments of theſe two 8 
that they are in every reſpect lawful, and that we are 
warranted by the word of God to __ them- 
Rom. xiv. 23. | 


In the 5 place, Are we true "Rims an if we thus 
forſake the principles, to which our fathers, at the begin- 
-ning of the. Seceſſion, diſcovered their zealous utfch- 
ment: bl | 
When did our fathers of the Seceſſion diſcover A zea- 

lous attachment to the doctrine of the magiſtrate” s power. 
in matters of religion? Their act concerning the power 
ol the civil magiſtrate, is a ſufficient evidence to me, that 
they did not believe the whole doctriue of the Conſeſſion 
of Faith on that head; although they did not perceive 
- - that they had departed from it- There are expreſſions, 
too, in ſome of their ſermons, from which it may be fairly 
inferred, that in the opinion of at leaſt ſome. of them, 

peaccable ſubjects, however different their religious ſen- 
timents might be from thoſe that are publicly profeſſed, 
are entitled to the protection of the State, But I will 
not waſte time in anſwering this cavil. The firſt Se- 
_ * ceders were not Papiſts, nor did they wiſh their follow- 

ers to follow them implicitly... They judged for them- 

ſelves, according. to the peſt of their ability, from the 
word of God, and were open to. conviction when they 
had erred. We find Mr Ralph Erſkine, in his ſermon 
: W ii. 19. oonfeſſing, in the e his brethren, 
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ſeveral miſtakes into which they had been ſuffered to fall. 
Why ſhould we be bound to think theſe men infallible, 
whom we would conſider as the moſt preſumptuous of 
mortals if they had thought themſelves infallible ?. —- 
It is well known, that our fathers of the Burgher com- 
munion joined for ſome time with their brethren before 
the breach of the Aﬀociate Synod, in ſwearing a bond 
framed for the renovation of our ſolemn covenants, but 
afterwards deſiſted from this practice. One of the rea- 
ſons affigned for it was, that the firſt ſentence in the 
bond of the covenant contained an approbation of that 
narrative of public defections which is given in the pub- 
lic acknowledgment of fins. It was ſaid by them, that 
nothing ſhould come into a religious vow which depends 
for its credit upon human teſtimony. But if this argu- 
ment was good for any thing, will it not prove, that they 
ought not to have made the obligation of our covenants 
the matter of a vow; for it is only human teſtimony 
which aſſures us that the covenants were ſworn by the 
7. nation. It will indeed be difficult to give any rea- 
: fon for juſtifying the Burghers in diſcontinuing the ſwear- 
ing of the covenants, which will not be of equal force 
againſt continuing to require, under the ſolemnity of a 
vow, an approbation of the covenants ſworn by our fa- 
thers. What ſcruple ſhould hinder us from ſwearing the 
covenants, if we can declare upon oath, that we believe 
ourſelves to be always bound by them, as firmly as if we 
had ſworn them in our own perſons ? => | 


6 
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In the ſeventh place, Some ſay that we will rouſe the 
jealouſy of the higher power, by dropping from our creed 
thoſe articles which recognize his power in religious 
matters, h hs | | or n 
But the civil magiſtrate may rather be expected to 

thank us for doing it. If it be a truth that he ought to 
ſuppreſs all hereſies and ſchiſms, he is chargeable with 
a very criminal neglect of duty, in fuffering ſo many 
Arians, Socinians, and diſſenters of all denominations, to 
enjoy liberty, property, and all the benefits of ſociety. 
Why does he not bring the wheel over thofe wicked 
8 men, if he has not only a right to do it, but is bound 
by his office to do it? Would he not be highly worthy 
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ef blame, if he ſuffered thieves and tobbers and mur- 
derers to walk about unmoleſt ed, whilſt they are the bane 
of ſoeiety? But according to that doctrine which gives 
him a power to ſuppreſs hereſy and ſchiſm, as well as 
murder and theft, he muſt be more criminal for ſuffer- 
ing the former than the latter fort of eximes to paſs un- 
puniſhed, becauſe they are more prejudicial to ſociety. 
It 28 to be obſerved beſides, that we do not take away, 
by pafſing the: overture into an act, any part of that 
power which the ſtandards of our chureh give him. We 
ſay nothing abaut his power in religion. He will not 
ſurely be offended by our filence in this point. What 
magiſtrate, what tyrant, ever required all his ſubjects to 
make a public profeſſion upon oath of their belief con- 
cerning che full extent of his power! | 
Finally, it may be obſerved, that all the miniſters in 
the Seceſſion, every Lord's day, give the greateſt proofs 
that they can give of their loyalty to 0 cane magi- 
ſtrate. They pray for the ſtability of bis throne, and 
the proſperity of his government. Are they ſincere, or 
are they not, in their prayers? If any man ſays they 
are not, he declares them to be the maſt daring hypo- 
crites in the world, wha axe not afraid to come before 
the Lord with a lie in their mouths in the preſenee of 
all the people. Should they ſwear allegiance to govern- 
ment every week in the preſence of many hundred 
witneſſes, could they give a better proat of their layalty ? 
Would they diſcover themſelves. to be greater villains 
or fools, if, in the preſence of ſuch a number of witneſſes, 
they ſhauld give ſuch a teſtimony of their loyalty every 
week, and yet in private converſation betray a ſpirit of 


diſaffection to the government? He who, entertains ſo 


low an opinion: of our underſtanding and honeſty, de- 
ſerves no conſideration from us. Our governors will not 
certainly ſuſpect that we can be at, once ſo weak and ſo 
wicked. If they did, they could not think. themſelves 
ſecure againſt us, but by chains and bolts. Why then 

ſhould we be afraid of ſuſpicions againſt us, which can 
have no exiſtence ? - Have our rulers. puniſhed any of 
thoſe authors, who have written books againſt all legal 


ce ſtahliſhments of religion? We do not go ſo far. We 


ſay nothing about the king's power in religion, when we 
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paſs un act to change the Formula, but we explicit ac 
knowledge his- power in civil matters. This is all the 
power over us which he claims. When he claims over 
us that power in religtous matters which our Confeſſion 
ives him, the point will become intereſting to us. We 
will then conſider it maturely, and we will allow the 
king's power iu religious as well as civil matters, if our 
conſcienoes will give us leave. If t 
go to Botany Bay, or to a gibbet, or aftake, rather than 
violate the dictates of our own minds. Let us fall into 
the hands of men, if we cannot avoid it, without wound- 
ing our own minds; but it is a fearful W to fan 
into the hands of the living God.“ 


Ir has been alleged, that no good dates have yer 


been ſhewed for the propoſed alteration. Having now. 
conſidered the arguments againſt paſſing the overture of 
the Synod into an act, and produced ſome of łhe reaſons 
for which they appear to me inconcluſive, I will pro- 
ceed to ſtate ſome of thoſe arguments which have deter- 
mined my judgment on the other ſide of the queſtion; 
+ Hear my words, O ye wiſe men, and give ear unto me, 
ye that have know mage, for the ear trieth words as 
the mouth taſteth meats.” : 

After all that has been faid, I chearkalt confeſs, that 
unleſs ſufficient arguments can be given 10 


wife man may be, without violence, applied to the pre- 
ſent ſubject: 
* which thy fathers have ſet.” Solomon; however, did 
not mean, that-in no- caſe an alteration of the ancient 
land-marks, either in the literal or figurative fenſe, was 
allowable. Tf the ancient land-mark could be c 

proved to be ſet in a wrong place, it certaifly-oupht te 
be removed. Our fathers were not, certainly, to be 


blamed for the alterations made by them in terms ef 
church-felowſhip, when they ſet aſide ſuch as were in- 


conſiſtent with the word of God and Chriſtian liberty. 
None of us would think, that the rulers in the Church 
of England would be guil | 


ty of any crime, in removing 
the land-matk which. their fathers ſet in the days-of 


. SIO.” 1 do not mean to compare che 


- 


hey will not, we will 


r alteration, 
no alteratton ought to be made; and the maxim of the 


"> "Remove not the ancient land-mark _ 
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* Church of England with the Church of Scotland, in 
point of purity or of defects. I mean only to ſhew with 
what neceſſary limitations an uſeful maxim ought to. be 


underſtood, Re it is applied to church- adminiſtra- 
tions. 1 
But let us partially conſider the reaſons that may 


he advanced for turning the overture into an act; and it 


is obvious, fr, That it the Confeſſion of Faith gives the 
magiſtrate a power about ſacred things which the Scrip- 
ture does not clearly warrant, neither the Confeſſion” of 
Faith, nor Covenants, ought to have place in our articles 
of "communion, without an exception of the article in 

queſtion. For I ſuppoſe it will not. be denied by any 
Proteſtant, that all neceſſary points of religion are not 


; only taught, but clearly and plainly taught in the Scrip- 


This is a doctrine maintained by all Proteſtant 
xo wb in oppoſition to that of the Church of Rome. 
This is the doctrine of our excellent Confeſhon itſelf, 


chap. 1.7. 9. 


But are we clearly and r taught in the Scrip- 
ture, that the civil — hath authority, and it is 


is duty to take order, that errors and hereſies be ſup- 


= preſſed, and that he hath power to provide, that what. 
| ſoever is r * node be agreeable to the word 
of God? 


Whether the civil magiſtrate ought | to. be a nurſing 


father to the church, is not the queſtion ; nor, whether 
there ought to be a civil eſtabliſhment of the true and 


pure religion of Jeſus ; nor, whether the . magiſtrate 
ought; to give liberal ſularies to ſound preachers of the 
8 2“ Nor is it the queſtion, whether erro- 
neous perſons and ſchiſmatics are to be excluded from 
all ꝓlaces of power and truſt in the nation. The magi- 


E ſtrate may be armed with authority to do all theſe things 
and a thouſand things more in favour of the truth, with- 
out having any power to ſuppreſs hereſies by civil puniſh- 


ments; and be may be armed with this terrible autho- 


"rity without having any power to provide, that what is 
tranſacted in ſynods be agreeable to the word of God. 


Suppoſing the magiſtrate to have the half of that power 


pel, vchilſt his favours are withheld from all erro- 


which is here * . *. to 2 
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hundred and ninety- nine parts of a - thouſand of this. 


power, if he has not by the word of God the xemainin 
thouſandth part of it, there muſt be a miſtake in this 


article, which ought to be reQified before it is made a 
term of communion. 

Perhaps it may be faid by ſome, hy apply the Coe 
aa of criticiſm to the writings of our venerable fa- 
thers? why, ſqueeze their 8 and labour to find 
out exceptions of the minuteſt kind againſt them? I an- 
fer, that I do not ſqueeze their expreſſions. I do not 
even explain them. They do not need explanation. If 
they needed explanation, it would be eaſy to find one in 
our old Scotch Confeſſion, in thoſe acts of Parliament 
referred do in our national covenant, and in other public 
deeds of that age. But why not fift, with anxious ſcru- 
puloſity, every ſentence in thoſe ereeds which are the 
matter of a public vow? If there is a ſentence, or a part 
of a ſentence, in theſe which is not plainly founded in 
the word of God, that ſentence, ar part of a ſentence, 
cannot conſcientiouſly be impoſed on any man in a ſolemn 
vow. _.. 

Several paſſa produced from. the Old 1865 
ment hiſtory of Fe Kin e kings 1 Iſrael and Judah, to prove 
the magiſtrate's power about matters o religion. But, 
as Chriſt declares, that * his kingdom 1s not from hence; * 
and as, * there being a change of the prieſthaod, there. 
{+ muſt be a change alſo of the law,” it is a point of ick 
cult decifion, how far the approved conduct of Old 
Teſtament kings affords a juſt precedent to kings under 
the New Teſtament diſpenſation of religion. The 
apoſtle Paul draws an argument, from the ſupport of the 
prieſts, to the obligation of affording a decent ſubſiſtenee 
to the miniſters of the New Teſtament; but will it fol- 
low from thence, that tithes, and firſt Kutz, and por- 
tions of; {lain beaſts, are due to Chriſtian paſtars? The 
kings of David's family, as well as the prieſts of Aaron's: 
family, were typical of our bleſſed Redeemer, and had 
ſpecial privileges belonging to them, and ſpęcial duties 
incumbent on them, by the peculiarity. of that diſpen- 
tation of religion, under which they held their offices. 
I do not ſay, that Chriſtian kings haye not the ſame: 
rights, « or are not bound hs ſame obligations as the 
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Jewich kings. What J ſay. is, that it may be MEI EY ac- 
.counted: a Salckeule point to determine, whether they 
have the ſame rights, or are bound by the ſame oblige, 
tions? If fo, then their example does not afford a. clear 
. zndiſputable proof of the rights and duties in queſtion. 
But fuppoling this: — to be clearly determined, the 
proof of the article in queſtion ĩs ſtill incomplete. Where 
is the evidence that the Old Teſtament kings were au- 
thoriſed or obliged to ſuppreſs what is meant in our 
Confeſſion of Faith by erroneous opinions and herefies ? 
Theſe are very different things from blaſphemies or ido- 
latries. The Phariſees were zealous for the lavr; and 
their zeal for the law of -the_ Sabbath, and the law 
blaſphemy, was their pretence. for ſeeking the 


deſtruction of our bleſſed Lord. But they might have, 


with much better appearance. of reaſon, charged him 
with hereſy, than with- blaſphemy, if-they had luppeſed 
the crime of herefy to come within-the compaſs of the 
criminal code of Moſes.” He was in reality, according 
to their principles, chargeable with hereſy, rather than 
| blaſphemy, when be called himſelf the Son of God. 
But FINE impoſed the name of blaſphemy upon this pre: 
- tended (crime, that they might bring him, by this per- 
verſion of language, under the penalties appointed to 
_ that atrocious crime. The Phariſees hated the Saddu- 
cees, who were certainly heretics in our ſenſe of the 
word, and condemned by the Phariſees. for their here- 
tical opinions ; but they never feem to. have dreamed, 
that the law appointed 1 force to be uſed, for compelling 
them to change their opinions; nor, in the whole of the 
Jewiſh hiſtory, does it appear to me that ſecular arms 
were ever thought fit to be employed, for ſuppreſſing 
ke errors of any of the Jewiſh. fects who were not found 
in the faith. 

I do not fee, that the approved cat of; "ab Per- 
fian king, Artaxerxes, can be applied to the point in 
queſtion, however well it may deſerve imitation, May 
not Kings have it in their power to punith Sabbath- 
breakers, or blaſphemers, or the breakers of any good 
laws made for the protection of the church and her aſ- 
ſemblies, without having it in-his power to ſuppreſs by 
orroneous opinion, and every te e 
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cular arms? Was it the King of Perfia's intention, that 

all falſe doctrine ſhould be ſuppreſſed in the land of 9 
yo. by his authority ? 

Herod's example is produced on this paint; But wha 
will ſay, that Herod's example (himſelf, perhaps, an he- 
refiarch) is of great value? Or who denies that any 
king may do, what Matthew tells us he did, to learn the 
place of the birth of the Meſſiah? | 

We are told, that Ged, who does nothing but 1 
is righteous, will put it into the hearts of the kings of 
the earth to hate the whore, and to burn her fleſh with 
fire. But we are not told, that he will put it into their 
hearts to do it as a puniſhment for her erroneous opi- 
nions-; and if we were, what then? Are we not told, 
that God has put it into their hearts, to agree, and de 

give their power for an hour unto the beaſt ? Undoubt- 
ed God does nothing but what is righteous; but it is 
as certain, that his agency is employed about the worſt 
actions, and that the Scripture employs as ſtrong expreſ- 
Bons as that under conſideration, in many p Bil to- 
expreſa this agency. Rev: xvii. 17. Plal. cv. 25. Acts 
iv. 27. Exod. vii. 3. 1 Sem. xvi. 14. Zech. xn, 4, 

Lech. xii 3. does not ſpeak of the puniſhment of he- 
reties, but 6f the puniſhment of impoſtors. It is, not a 
procept, but a prophecy z and are we ſure that it is to 
be literally underſtood, any more than the 1 4 
ch „iv. 12. 21. 

The text produced from Job xxxi. 28. is fo uncer · 
, tain in its meaning, that it cannot ſatisfactorily prove, 
5 that idolatry was puniſhed by the judges of Arabia in 
y that age. Of hereſy it ſays nothing. One of the ableſt 
” commentators on the book of Job does not even think 
& I - thatthe/paſlage ſpeaks of idolatry ; and the Engliſh rea- 
d der may-eafily ſee, that the words to be puniſhed,”? are {4 
a ſupplement. Job and his friends were, in the eyes of 4 
one angther, what we call heretics; but I ſuppoſe it did _ # 
not ſtrike any of them, that their antagonitts -were to be 4 
* puniched by the fword. 

L cannet underſtand the force of the n which 
2 ſome pretend to bring, from the authority of the Patri- 
if archs in their own families. I do not find them-puniſh- 
ing crimes more indubitable than many enn errors. 
D 2 | 


"NES: | 
I cannot, at preſent, conſider all the arguments that 
haye been or may be produced in favour of the diſputed 
article, But I wiſh thoſe who reaſon in favour of it 
would remember one thing, that unleſs they prove every 
thing-contained in it to, be clearly founded in ſcripture, 
they prove nothing at all againſt the overture, or at leaſt, 
againſt the principle of it. Can any thing be more plain 


than that creeds ought to be purged of every thing that 


has the leaſt appearance of being unſupported by {crip- 
ture ? If they are not, we live in the habitual violation 
of a plain principle of church-fellowſhip, laid down, 
commented on, and ftrongly eſtabliſhed by Paul, Rom. 
11 B "88: 34.097 e 
The point in queſtion will appear ftill more diſputable, 
| if we conſider the plauſible things that may be ſaid on 
the other fide of the queſtion. Would it be conſiſtent 
with-.reaſon or ſcripture, with humanity or Chriſtian 
gentleneſs, to ſupplicate the King and Parliament to make 
_ laws for fuppreſſing Arminianiſm, and other errors con- 
demned by ſcripture. How would laws to this purpoſe 
be es if they were framed ? would they not excite a ci- 
vll war? might not the Roman Catholics rejoice, and ſay, 
Are Proteſtants alſo become like unto us? They con- 
demn with juſtice our forefathers for | brandiſhing-*the 
{word of the magiſtrate againſt men whom they called 
heretics. - - Our church is now: the reformed church. 
Our wile eccleſiaſtical rulers have now ſeen the folly of 
attempting, by forcible means, to enlighten erring con- 
ſciences, and Proteſtants have adopted thoſe wild max- 
. ims which they have, for no good reaſons, relinquiſhed.” 
Why do not thoſe who think that this is the duty of 


magiſtrates, petition them to make uſe of their power 


For this purpoſe ? might they not, at leaſt, excuſe their 
own conſciences, by this means, of the public guilt of 
connivance at hereſy ? | D eee eee 

Why do men of this way of thinking expreſs their 
gratitude to the civil powers for tolerating.Seceders ! 
Seceders, if not heretics, are at leaſt ſchiſmaties in the 
eyes of our civil rulers. Can it be laudable, or even 
lawful, to tolerate perſons who muſt be conſßidered by 
them as ſchiſmatics, if the toleration of hereſy is in itſelt 


— 
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Is it a ſin to tolerate the Jews among us? Are they 
to be all baniſhed from the dominions of all Chriſtian 
prizices; on pain of death, if they ſhould return? Yet 
the Jews/are far worle than heretics ; and Chriſtianity 
never found more implacable enemies. I have often 
heard miniſters pray for the converſion of the Jews. I 
never heard, nor wiſh to hear a minifter pray that it 
may be put into the hearts of princes to compel them, by 
ci vil penalties, to aſſume the Chriſtian name. When 
this is done, the inquifition will be a very proper engine 
to enforce our laws. But is it not the will of God, plain- 
ly declared in his woxd and providence, that they ſhould 
be fpared and protect ed, till the time come when all Iſ- 
rael ſhall be ſaved? la. IX v. 8. Rom. xi. 14 
I know it has been often {aid, that we wrong the Con- 
feflion of Faith and the larger Catechiſm, when we al- 
lege, that the principle of toleration is condemned in 
them. Meanings conſiſtent with toleration have been 
forced upon the article in queſtion. But let any impar- 
tial perſon ſay, whether he thinks that theſe meanings are 
more obvious and rational, than that which I have con- 
ſidered as the true meaning. Let us even ſuppoſe that 
the meaning is doubt ful; what concluſion muſt we draw? 
Are we to impeſe upon intrants articles of faith, expreſſed 
in words of doubtful meaning ? I ſhould think this as 
I unjuttifiable, as it would be to harrafs thoſe who are 
1 weak in the faith, by doubtful diſputations. All books 
of human compoſitjon qught to be written With plainneſs 
of ſperch ; hut above all, theſe books which are to be 
F the matter of a ſolema vow. To what purpole qe they 
F ler ve, if they are not written, in words, calf 39.beunder- 
a ood, and almoſt impoſſible to be miſunderſtod : To mo - 
; other purpoſe, but to perplex and enſnarsthe.confriences - 4 
1 of men. Far am I from ſaying, that our public ſtandards 1 
+ are not wrxkben With great plainneſs of ſpeech. L think 
the artieles in queſtion are expreſſed with ſufficĩem plain- 


„ess. But ſurely it will not He ſaid, that they ate, uf. 
e | fciently plain, by thoſe who think. chat there 3s 2 | 
© I i theminconvtent with liberty, of caoſtience It would, 

5 I think, be more honourable, becauſe it would be move 


Rf: candid, 'to' alloy! that pur venerable anceſtors had not 5 
ö cless vis us of the nsturel alghts of men, cha to attempt 
hy D 3. 9 


. 
fo twiſt their words. into a conſiſtency with thoſe notions 
of toleration that are now ſo common, and that were ſo 
rare an hundred and fifty years ago. Is it any diſreſpect 
do any ſet of man to ſay, that mey were not entirely exempt- 
ed from the prejudices of the age in which they lived? 
Were the Apoſtles themſelves entirely exempted from 
them, till the Spirit was ſent down upon them in a mea- 
ture not to be now expected? Was David himſelf entirely 
exempted from the faults of his age? How then did he 
marry ſo many wives; or why did he not cauſe the feaſt 
of tabernacles to be obſerved in a manner agreeable to 
God's appointment? Neh. viii. 7. 
It has been further alleged, that truth has rights to 
- which error cannot pretend. This I will not deny; but 
what do practical maxims avail, if it is abſolutely certain 
that they muſt be ten times applied to ſerve bad purpo- 
ſes, for every ſingle time that they can be applied to 
good ones? We believe that the principles of the Seceſ- 
ſion are agreeable-to ſcripture; | Were any of us placed 
on a throne, we would apply this principle, perhaps, to 
Juſtify ourſelves in Peres.” xd every thing that Seceders 
account hereſy or ſchiſm. But will not all ſovereigns a- 
_ vail themſelves of the ſame maxim, with che ſame degree 
of confidence, to ſuppreſs every thing” inconfiſtent with 
their own views of religion? Can we tell them that they 


\. 


have not the fame right that we have to uſe ſecular arms, 


for ſuppreſſing what appears to them to be hereſy and 
ſchiſm They would, no doubt, aſk us what proofs we 
can give of our infallibility, and of our authority to pro- 
nounee, againſt all the world, What is, and what is not, 
herely and ſchiſm. They would compel us, were we un- 
der their juriſdiction, to renounce our ſentiments, or to 
deſiſt at leaſt from teaching them Baniſhment, impri- 
:{onmeft or confiſcation of goods, would be the weapons 


they would uſe, In vain would we remonſtrate to them 


hab their weapons are not ſuch as Paul uſed to caſt down 
imaginations, and 3 that exalteth itſelf a- 
_ gainſt the Knowledge of God. Their anſtver would be 
ready, Out ef your own?! mouths we will judge you. 
We allow you to be right in ſaying that magiſtrates have 


| 95 a right, and it is their duty, toſupprels hertſy and ſchiſm; 


only we will nat be exec 0 y da We claim - 
* a £ 4 L 


We may err, but ſo may you. In acting according to 


the complaiſance, or the meanneſs, to ſubmit our judg- 


ment muſt ſurely be more dangerous to our 85 and ſal- 


with the ſpirit of a ſound mind, the maxim in queſtion 
muſt, in practice, prove more adverſe than favourable to 


in moſt, if not in all caſes, it mult be adverſe to the truth. 
The. ſpiritual weapons employed by Popes to ſerve ſecu- 


' cular weapons for promoting the truth. This heavenly 
plant always flouriſhed beſt, when it was nouriſhed, not 
| by the. blood of heretics, but with the dew of heaven." 


us of ſuch i Orgy as to juſtify us in ja it a term | 
of communion. 


None mult be admitted to the miniſtry among us, how- 
ever well qualified in every other reſpect, if they cannot 


ready miniſter amongſt us in holy things muſt be expelled 
from our ſociety, if they cannot, upon a ſecond conſidera- 
tion, ſee that it is their duty to hold faſt to the end all 
the articles of our communion, and to concur in impo- 


ſing them all upon every candidate who wiſhes to take 


niſters or elders, all who cannot c 


[4] | 
right to judge for ourſelves, what i is hereſy, n 


our own conſciences, we may be right; we cannot be ſo 


far wrong, as in acting againſt them, if we ſhould have 
ment to yours. Sins againſt the dictates of our judg- 
vation than fins of ignorance.” 


Till the major part of kings and rulers are endowed 


the truth. I might ſay more, if the preſent part of the 
argument admitted of it. I might roundly allege, that 


lar purpoſes, were perhaps not leis unfitly uſed than ſe- 


Secondly, I cannot ſee that the article in queſtion i is to 


The operation of a term of communion is n 


comply with all our terms of communion. Such as al- 


Chur ch. 14 

But is the doctrine of the magiſtrate 8 right al b 1 

| gation to ſuppreſs hereſy, of ſuch importance as to juſti- | 

- fy us in excluding or in expelling from the office of mi- 

beer promiſe before 

God, that chey will hold it faſt ta the end, and never 
N u luke warm or indifferent about it?: 

It is no doubt, a point of great importance to magh. 

rates; and ĩt will be you of great. W to us, 


part with us in our miniſtry as office · bearers in the + 
id 
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when magiſtrates chuſe us to be the directors of their 
conſciences. In the mean time, civil magiſtrates will act 
according to their own judgments, or their caprice, or 
What they take to be their antereits, without aſking our 
advice. It muſt therefore be a matter of almoſt mere 
ſpeculation to us. It makes none of the links in our 
chain of goſpel-truths. It gives us little direction about 
any part of our duty; unleſs we reckon it incumbent on 

us to admoniſn the national legiſlators, by petition, or o- 
therwiſe, of what we apprehend to be their duty reſpect- 
ing matters of religion. But thould we give them much 
trouble on this ſugect, they might poffibly treat us as 
Phalaris treated the inventor of his brazen bull; and in 
that caſe, we could expect, and perhaps we might deſerve, 
as little pity from the world as that ingenious artiſt of 
miſchief. 

Will it be ſaid, FAR the beliefof this article of 1 
As neceflary for the direction of our prayers concerning 


| the civil. mugiſtrate? But I ſuppoſe that brethren on 


4 both fides of the queſtion are perfectly agreed in this 
be part of their duty. We all pray, that the throne of our 
may be eſtabliſhed in mercy, and ſurrounded with 
-pray, that the kings of the earth may be diſpoſed to ſup- 
rels all herefies and ſchifns, and: to take order that all 


PT 
| the deciſions of e r be agrecabde to the 


of the moſt important doctrines of religion. For this, 
'reafons. He would not declare himſelf to be the Chriſt, 


he was the Chriſt, when he ſaw that the ignorance. of 


force upon him a kind of royalty unworthy of his digr- 


N 5 and then men every where were required 
q in hire de the Chriſt the he Saviour of the world. Let us 


faithful counſellors. I have heard none of bur brethren. 


; 21Whoſinil ther un Lord fonhetinaes declined, ed 8 
times exprelsly prohibited his diſciples to publiſh ſome 


as for every other part of his conduQ, he had important 
the Son of God, nor ſuffer his Apoſtles to declare that. 


men concerning the tine chanabter of che Chriſt might 
tempt them to abuſe the doctrine, by endea vouriag to 


ty and indonſiſtent with his Rate of humiliation. Ihis 
by ceaſed” to exift, when his mortal like was. dt än 
to believe. 


> WM dt ee de ar acc: , ood id nibh. oa = ee ended add ata 
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magiſtrate, as it is defined i in our Confeſſion of Faith, to 


be inconteſtible; it appears to be a doctrine not neceſ- | 
ſary nor uſeful in the preſent ſtate of the world, when 


there is ſcarcely a prince on earth who will not either 
reckon the true religion a falſe one, or account ſome of 


its important doctrines heretical, and the boldeſt aſſer- 
tors of them ſchiſmatics. 


with leſs danger call upon them to uſe the ſword with 
which they are entruſted for the ſuppreſſionof hereſy and 


ſchiſm. . Till that be done, let us not bite and devour - 


one another, or load one another's conſciences with im- 
poſitions in favour of a power which is not likely to be 
uſed in moſt places for the advantage of religion, and 
which may more probably be uſed Tor 

than for our comfort. 


The millennial period of the church, ſo long expected, 


will come in the days of our poſterity. Till that time, 
let us make the power of the magiſtrate a matter of for- 
bearance. When it is come, there will be, we hope 
little occaſion for the exerciſe of it. The goſpel will 
then effect, by the Holy Ghoſt ſent down from heaven, 
what the ſword of the magiſtrate could never have effect- 


ed, and what indeed, after all our diſputes, it never will 
effect. Many rulers — indeed ufed or abuſed their 
power, for the ſuppreſſion of what appeared tõ them to 


But who were the rulers that have ſeriouſſy 
which we juſtly. ef- 
x was their ſucceſs ? 


be error. . 
endeavoured to ſuppreſs every thin 
teem to be hereſy. and ſchiſm ? or w 
Has the d 
when carried into effect, done moſt good or harm in the 
world ?- or is it likely to do moſt good or harm in any 
following age, before the time come when all the king - 
doms of the world are to become the © TY of our 
Lord, and of his Chriſt ? 3 | | 


Thirdly, The: Synod has already declared their ſenti- 
ments againſt the articles in queſtion, conſidered as an 
article 0 communion. ib 

It is well known, that” i in. the act of the Aﬀſociate 
Preſpytery concerning civil 
timents which cannot de ea 


Let the princes of the world. 
be enlightened to ſee their miſtakes ; and then you may 


r our deftrudtion 
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ine of the magiſtrate's power againſt exrors,. 


vernment, there are ſen- 
ly reconciled, if they can 
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- be e at all, with the magiſtrate? 5 power circa 
acre. No power is there allowes him, bat fuch as the 
mat umure gives 25 

In our Teſtimony, we 8 of ply pains and: pe- 

mobiles for enforcing our ſolemn covenants f. 
ln our Warning againſt Popery, we openly ok our 

ſentiment, that every ie ſe& is entitled to the pro- 
teQion of the civil e, whoſe principles do not 
miltate againii the prace and god: order of ſociety . 

It ſeems to me abſolutely impoſſible to reconcile fuch 
foctiments 2s theſe, with + obligation of the civil ma- 

6 ſuppreſs hereſies. For our own credit, and 

— 3 of os holy religion, let us take away all 
occafion from thoſe who would be glad of opportunities 
to ſay, that our profeſhons are like the legs of the lame. 

Let us make Arai ght paths for our feet, de that which 
* 35 lame be rurned out of the ways, brit let it nt be 
© healed.” 

A reſpectahle ene; 5 our der TOW with God; 

iſbed to the world his ; nt, that what was ſaid 

in our Confeſſion of Faith, „in the power of tlie 
civil magiſtrate, was a deſcription b the power of the 
Jewith, rather than the Chriſtian magiſtrate . Ano- 
ther reſpectable minifter yet, alive, treats an antagonift 
with great ſeverity for his intolerant principles, and 
plain cunfeſſes his inability to lay, how far toleration 

Wo is not ron and e Another hof is 
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= Hals Goſpel-werſtip, vol. ii. pages 390,402. 


| Mr Thompſon (of Kirkintilloch) in his ſecond pamphlet inſt 
| / if Cameronians, — The Preſbyterian Covenanter dee 
1 writes thus: Theſe are their ſentiments; t. AU toleration is fi 
ful; 2. All toleration flows from Eraſtianiſm; 3. Toleration is 
equally criminal with perſecution, Oc. All whic particulars are 
extravagant and falſe, There certainly are ſinful extremes in to- 
leration; but was there ever a Chriſtian ſtate which allowed no de- 
gree of toleration? Oe. page 75. Why was nat Mr Thompſon 
called to account for ſuch expreſſions, if the toleration of falle NG 
3 ion is a principle abſolutely condemned i in our article ' of religion ? 
| e ſays eHewhere, page 73. 1 own that T am not Wie preciſely 
to dstermine, What kind or degree of toleiation is law ful, aud what 
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ted by the civil magi 
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highly eſteemed among us, repels with fcorn; from the 
Seceders, a charge of compulſory principles in matters 
of religion brought againſt them. Why were not theſe 
brethren called to account for departing from our recei- 


ved principles; if young men at their entrance into the 


miniſtry muſt be required to aſſert their determined be- 
lief of the doctrine, that heretics ought to be proſecu- 
ate, and hat the toleration- of 
falſe religion is condemned in the ſecond commandment ? 
Theſe prineiples undoubtedly onght uniformly to be held 
either as terms of communion, or as articles of forbear- 
ANCE, - C._ $4; Nan 4 - & $0 . a 9 i 4 

The truth of the matter ſeems to be this: The 
greater part of us deteſt compulſion in matters of reli- 
gion, and have been extremely unwilling to beheve, that 
there is any thing in our venerable ftandards which gives 
the leaft countenance to it. Perhaps we have too obſti- 
nately ſhut our eyes to the light, from an exceſs. of ve- 
neration for our fathers, or an unwillingneſs to cut our- 
{elves off from that body with which we are connected, 
and from every body of Preſbyterians in the kingdom. 
Many paragraphs in books, and even a whole book, has 
been publiſhed to thew, that the articles in queſtion con- 


tain nothing inconſiſtent with the unalienable rights of 


men to judge for themſelves in matters of confcience ; 
but the attempt is fruitleſs. This at leaſt is certain, 
that the refult of conſideration, in many of the bre- 
thren, has been a fixed conviction, that compulſory prin- 


cCiples are contained in them, and that it would be in- 


conſiſtent with integrity in themſelves, any more to re- 
quire that unlimited profeſſion of adherence to them, 
which has been hitherto given, for the moſt part with- 
out feruple. | To 


| 4 
extremes, and that the line of duty between them is ſo- vaſtly nar- 
row, that queſtion if any Chriſtian ſtate ever kept it exactly.” 
V hat ſort of an article of communion is this which is ſo obſcurely 
revealed? And with what grace can any man inſiſt for impoſing on 
others as a trem of communion, doctrines concerning the magi- 
ſtrateꝰs power im religion, of the truth of ſome of which he acknow-/ 
ys, A ignorant, and others of which it is evident he diſbe-! 


„ Walker's Anidi48. page 148,-—-151. 
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Theſe brethren may be miſtaken in th meaning they 
affix to the words of our ſtandard; but till their miſtake 
can be removed, they cannot give their countenance to 
the impoſition of the accuſtomed vow upon their younger 
brethren ; nor can they continue to profeſs an unquali- 
fied adherence to the Confeſſion of Faith and covenants;- 


without violating the. dictates of their own mind. He 
that doubteth is damned if he eat,” ſays the Apoſtle; 
and -muſt not he that doubteth be damned if he vow ? 
The words of the Apoſtle now mentioned, give a rea- 
ſon why Chriſtians ought not to impoſe their own ſenti- 


ments and practice upon their brethren in matters of 


'- Fourthly, Thec onſequences of paſſing the act propoſed, 
or of refuſing to paſs it, ſuggeſt an argument for the 
propoſed alteration; for the power which Chriſt hath 
given to his ſervants, is for edification, and not for de- 
ftruction. - All things muſt be done by us for the edi- 
fication of the church, for promoting her peace, liberty 
and welfare. Nothing, withaut abſolute, neceſlity, is to 
be done, that may expel uſeful members from the body, 


or ſhut the door sagainſt uſeful members that may en- 


R ˖ orgs e N 
But it is greatly to be feared, that both theſe evil con- 
ſequences will follow the rejection of the-overture.  - 
Principles of liberty, religious and civil, are now uni- 
verſally current amongſt us. Books on theſe ſubjects, 
fall into the hands of all our young men in the courſe of 
theit ſtudies; by which they are taught, that no man has. 
a aright to impoſe his own religion upon other men. The 


arguments are at leaſt plauſible and inſinuating, if not 


ſolid. The doctrine fixes itſelf on their minds, and with-. 
out doing violence to their own judgments, they will 
not give their profeſſion of aſſent to the doctrine, that 


men who err in their religious opinions are to. be 


proceeded againſt by the ſword of the civil magiſtrate. 


Can you keep ſuch books out of the hands of our young 
men; or would you wiſh to do it? Can you binder 
them from adopting notions ſo plauſible, ſo congenial tothe 

love of liberty? Will you exclude all that have imbi- 
bed fuch notions from the Chriſtian miniſtry; howewer . 


| 5 
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well they may be qualified for it in every other reſpect, 
or however clearly they may be called to it by Chriſt? 
Then, I believe, you will exclude nine out of ten of thoſe 
ho wiſh to take part in this miniſtry; unleſs they can 
find ſome ſhifts for reconciling their conſciendes to what 
they do: not heartily approve. You will admit thoſe 
ho can bend their conſciences into a compliance with 
what. appears convenience or neceſſity; but you exclude 
thoſe who are too honeſt to ſwear any thing which they 
cannot fwear without clear convictions of duty. Jam per- 
ſuaded that Chriſt admitted his Apoſtles, and many o- 
thers, to the miniſtry, before their judgments were 
cleared from miſtakes of far greater importance. 
We have already more demands for preachers? than 
we can anſwer. If young men are bound to declare at 
their licence or ordination, that they believe what is ſaid 
in the Confeſſion of Faith, concerning the magiſtrate's 
power in religion, I am afraid we will ſoon have fewer 
young men, if any at all, to preach the goſpel to periſſi- 
ing ſinners. If we lay, or if we leave, needleſs obſtrue- 
tions in the way of young men, we are accountable be- 
fore God for the miſchief that may be the conſequence. 
For a world, I would not be the guilty cauſe of with-' 
holding bread from one man ready to perifh with hunger; 
for ten worlds, I would not be the cauſe of withholding 
the bread of life from thouſands of periſhing fouls} © . 
It is poſſible, that ſonie voung men, doubtful in their: 
judgments: of the magiſtrate's right to fuppreſs-error;: 
may be induced to make the uſual profeſſion of, faith, 
under the perſuaſion that the point in queſtion is not a 
matter of great importance, and that, for ſo ſmall a mat- 
ter, it ĩs not their duty to deprive themſelves of oppor- 
tunities of public uſeſulneſs. But if their ſentiments are 
known, will they be ſuffered to make the uſual profeſſion; 
or can they be ſuffered to do it, while that maxim ſtands 
recorded in ſeripture, that evil muſt not be done that 
good may come? or can it be expected that ſuch young 
nen ſhould come into the miniſtry with divine approba- 
tion, and with the fulneſs of the bleſſing of the goſpel 
of Chriſt ? T'have:read of a certain miniſter, in the days 
Jof Prote ſtant perſecution, who declared his judgment 
in ſtrong terms for a time * yet after 
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wards ſubſcribed to the articles required fromhim, giving 
this reaſon to his former friends for his conduct, that his 
delizei gk uſefulneſs had conſtrained: him to ſuppreſs his 
{cruples; but God laid his hand upon him in fuch a man. 
ner, that he ſeldom or never had it afterwards in his 
power to preach the goſpel. Strict integrity/is certainly 
much more deſirable in a brother, than an entire agree. 
ment with us in all our opinions, and much more likely 

to be attended with the bleſſing of heaven. 
But the caſe of brethren already in miniſterial com- 
munion with us, preſſes itſelf ſtill more immediately on 
aur attention. Some, perhaps many of them, diſbelieve 
hat is ſaid in our Confeſſion concerning the eccleſiaſtical 


5 power of the magiſtrate. Others of them entertain doubts 


about it, and cannot now continue to prafeſs their reſo. 
lution to maintain without lukewarmneſs the diſputed 
article, | as they will be anſwerable to our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt at his appearance and his kingdom. They love 
their principles, and their brethren. They would rather 
ſuffer their right eyes to be plucked out, than ſeparate 
themſelyes from their brethren, with whom they have fo 

often taken {weet counſel, or raife new commotions in 

the church of Chriſt, which they prefer to their chief 

joy. But a neceſſity is laid upon them, from their de- 
fire of being approved of Chriſt at his appearance, honeſt- 
ly to declare their ſentiments, let the conſequence be 
what: it will. When they declare their ſentiments you 
muſt expel them from your body. This is unavoidable, 
if the articles in queſtion are not to be made matters of 
forbearanee. And for what do you expel them ? for 
being of the fame principles with yourſelves. . For you 


5 have already declare d, even as a Court, your diſavowal of 


compulſory meaſures in religion. At beſt, if you diſa- 
vo ſuck meaſures, you expel them from your body, be- 
cCauſe they do not underſtand the words in the Confeſſion 
of Faith in the ſame ſenſe with yourſelves. We great- 
ly blame our Antiburgher brethren, becauſe they excom- 
municated our fathers for underſtanding the burgeſs-oath 
gf ſome towns in a different ſenſe from themſelves, and 


on that account, thinking it might be lawfully {worn ; 
when they thought it could not be lawfully ſworn, becauſe 
. they underſtood it in a different ſenſe ; a ſenſe in which: 
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their-brethren alſo conſidered it as unlawful. * Doting 
about queſtions and ſtrifes of words,“ is, in ſtrong lan- 
guage, reprobated by the Apoſtle; yet ſurely there can- 
not be a more lamentable example of this conduct, than 
to occaſion a breach in our communion, by zeal for words 
which mens wiſdom has deviſed, when there is no diffe- 
rence aboutathe doctrine expreſſed by them. a FP: 

This argument will not, I confeſs, apply to thoſe who 
believe that compulſory meaſures are taught in our Con- 
feſſion, and that they are taught on good grounds. But 
ſuch brethren need forbearance. It has been ſnewed 
that our body has publicly condemned ſuch meaſures. 
Let them not deny to their brethren that forbearance 
which themſelves need: © x: e Cong, 

Will it be ſaid, that if there ſhould be a ſeparation 
of communion, it is owing to the unſteadineſs, or the 
nꝛedleſs ſcrupuloſity, of thoſe who affix a ſenſe to the dil- 
puted article which others cannot ſee to be the true ſenſe. 
Let them, then, be enlightened, not by violence, but in 
the ſpirit of meekneſs. If the overture is rejected be- 
fore they are enlightened, I do not ſee how they can a- 
void a public declaration of their preſent judgment; or 
how, in that caſe, they can be ſuffered to continue in the 
body. They love their brethren well; but they love 
Chriſt above their brethren, and maſt be faithful to im 
who requires from them fincerity in all their adminiſtra- 
tions. They tremble at the thought of diviſſons in the 
body; but thas tremble ſtill more at the thought of be- 
ing found at the tribunal of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, charge - 
able with the guilt of prevarication; and can — of 
blamed? The famous Mr Whiſton, FrecolleQ, happen- 
ing to tell the Lord Chancellor of England, that he could 
not accept of à place in the church, becauſe his conſei- 


« 
* 


ence would not ſuffer him to fubſeribe all her articles, N 


the Chancellor replied, that he thought he ſhould not 
ſuffer ſuch ſcruples to obſtruct his uſefulneſs. But, ſaid 


Mr Whiſton, ſuppoſe any man ſhould be convicted be- 


fore your Lordſhip of ſwearing what he does not believe 
to be true, hat treatment might he expect from you? 
I would certainly puniſh him, ſaid the Chaneellor, with 
feverity. And ſuppoſe, ſaid Mr Whiſton, that God Al- 
mighty ſhould happen, in 7 next world, to be as juſt as 
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your Lordſhip is in this, what will become öf thoſe who 
. fear what they do not believe? N * 

In the language of ſcripture, thoſe who dot what they 
dean n deprive their neighbours of the means of life, 
or of the means of living with comfort, are repreſent- 
ed as men of blood, Mic. ii. for what is life without uſe. 
fulneſs, and without enjoyment; but a dead image of life 
Would. we not be equally criminal, if not much more ſo, 
if we did what lies in our power to deprive one another of 
the means of living uſefully. to the church, and of diftri- 
buting the bread of life to hundreds of ſouls; unleſs we 
could givs clear evidence from the word of God, that a 
nedeſſity was laid upon us to treat our brethren in this 
manner? It is, I think, apparent, that a ſentence rejecting 
the overture is equivalent to a ſentence of deprivation, a- 
gainſt all who are diſſatisfied with the queſtioned article. 

A ſentence of depoſition againſt a miniſter is, in ſome 
ſenſe, a ſentence of death; and mature conſideration is 
certainly requiſite before ſuch a ſentence is paſſed; a ſen- 
tence that affects the ſpiritual intereſts of precious ſouls 
whoſe number cannot be calculated, as well as their mi- 


niſters; a ſentence that muſt be either neceſſary, or ex- 


ceedingly prejudicial to the church of God. 

If we were ſitting in judgment upon a man for his life, 
no conſideration would induce us to give our voice againſt 
him, till we had ſeen with our on eyes that he is real- 
ly guilty of the crime charged upon him, and that the 
crime juſtly expoſes him to death. Nothing would 
be taken upon truſt. The rules of legal evidence would 
be carefully, followed. If we depended on the opinion of 
the wiſeſt man on earth, in ſuch à caſe, rather than on our 
own, judgment, would not the guilt of blood haunt us all 


the days of our life? Would we: not ſhudder» at the 
thoughts of that account which we muſt give of all our 


actions, to him who is ready to judge the living and the 
dead? Ought we to be leſs cautious, leſt we make room 
for remorſe, when we are called to judge in a queſtion 
which is to decide on the miniſtry of the ſervants of the 
Lord Jeſus? and to pronounce a ſentence, which may 
pre vent proper means from being uſed for ſaving thouſands 
of ſouls, not from a temporal, „ 
death? We condemn and we pity; thoſe who ſilencec 
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> more than two thouſand miniſters in England, and many 
hundreds in Scotland, an hundred and thirty-five years 
: ago, becauſe they, would not comply with terms for per- 


\ filting in their miniſtry, which their conſciences could 
not approve. We would not, for the empire of the 
univerſe, have the guilt. of ſileneing one ſuch ſervant of 

Chriſt upon our own heads. But if we urge terms of 
communion, of which the ſcripture does not approve as 
terms of communion, the fimilarity of our conduct to 
that which we deplore and reprobate is apparent. Far 
am I from meaning to inſinuate, that thoſe who firſt re- 
ceived the Weſtminſter Confeſſion of Faith into our 
church, were chargeable with this guilt. The natural 
right of men to judge in religious matters for themſelves, 
was not, in former times, a matter of general belief. 
And I ſuppoſe, that none, or next to none, till of late, 
who approved of the Preſbyterian plan of church - go- 
vernment, would have been excluded from the holy mi- 
niſtry for ſcruples on this head. But mens ſentiments 
are now ſo generally altered, that there are as few who 
now believe, as there were who formerly doubted, the 
magiſtrate's right to ſuppreſs error by the fword. + 
If it is a crime to doubt of the magiſtrate's power crea 

| ſacra, let it be conſidered, whether it is a crime of ſuch 
magnitude as to deſerve an ecclefiaſtical death. I ſup- 
poſe,” faid a certain ſufferer for righteouſneſs ſake to his 
judges, “ had I been drinking or gaming in a tavern, 1 
would not have been brought before your Lordſhip's bar. 
Is it a greater crime, then, to preach the goſpel to a ſet 
of Chrĩſtians who are as inoffenſive and as uſeful ſubjects 
to his majeſty, as any in the kingdom? We will have 
you to know, replied the recorder, that it is a great- 
er crime.” May I not alſo aſk, Is it a greater fault to 

doubt about thy juſtice of compulory: meaſures in reli- 

ion, than to be found guilty of drinking to exceſs, of 
ander, of reviling ones neighbaurs? Vet for theſe crimes 

a ſentence of (deprivation. would be eſteemed very hard, 
unleſs they were frequently committed. I confeſs, 
there is this difference, that, if we were chargeable {!j 
with theſe crimes, we would profeſs our ſorrow, and {| 
promiſe reformatipn.. But why would we be ſo ready |! 
to profeſs repentance in the one caſe, and not in | 
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other? Becauſe the criminality of ſuch Ahe is too 
plain from the word of God to admit of any doubt. 
She us paſſages from ſcripture which, with like plain- 


neſs of 4 reprobate the offenſire doctrine, and it 
is to be hoped, that all our: brethren will immediately 
renounce it. It is no pleaſure to them to live at vari- 


ance with their brethren, to expoſe themſelves to cen- 
ſure, to be under the neceſſity of 1 that 
they have erred, or to diſturb the harmony of that ſo- 


ciety to which they eſteem it their honour and happineſs. 


do belong. Nothing but their deſire of being found of 


Clhriſt in peace without ſpot and blameleſs, could induce 


them to give to their brethren, or to themſelves, ſo wuch 


N trouble in controverting an artiele of doctrine, or per- 


haps a mode of expreſſion, hitherto received amongſt us. 

A prudent man will look well to his goings, and will 
avoid every thing that may ſting his — — with un- 
_ ceaſing remorſe. " He will not-raſhly give his vote, if he. 


is on a Britiſh jury, to take away the le of his brother 
and friend. Far leg wilt he be raſu ina Chriſtian Sy- 


nod, to give his vote for a deciſion which may well be 
| „ 2 virtual ſentence of deprivation to many of 
His brethren. Suppoſe we ſhould joĩn in ſuch a vote in the 


preſent caſe, it will be for one of theſe two reaſons; ei- 


| ther, becauſe we Think that compulſory meaſures are prin- 
y of the doctrine of Chriſt, or becauſe we think that 
no ſuch doctrines are tau ht in our Confeſſion of Faith, 

and that thoſe hO think ſo have themſelves to blaze: 


for their miſtake.” I cannot ſee that a third reaſon dif- 


ferent from either of theſe. can he imagined. + Let us 


1 conſider, whether either of them are ſuch as ought to 


ſatisfy; our conſcĩences that we do well in the exencate. of 
ſuch ſeverity to our brethren. | 


Thoſe who.-approve of aa, * in i | 


gion, no doubt, muſt think that their brethren err who 
diſapprove of them; But let them judge fairly and can · 
didly. If they do not obſtinately ſhut their eyes to the 


truth, they muſt ſee that themſelves have openly profeſ- 
1 = ſame principles of toleration- with their bre- 


n, or at leaſt exerciſed forbearance hitherto towards 
thoſe who openly avowed theſe principles. What is the 


difference between choſe who formerly declared againſt 


8 meaſures | in religion, and thoſe who now 
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plead in favour of the overture? Only this, that the 
former took the liberty to declare their mind, in op- 
poſition to doctrines, which in the view of thoſe whom 
Jam now addreſſing, ſtand in our ſtandard books, j whilſt 
the latter endeavour to obtain a conititutional liberty to 
declare their minds that neither they nor their brethren 
may ſeem to condemn themſelves in that which they al- 
low. . K en e | try: $54 
If there are any (I ſuppoſe they are few) who ſtill 
plead. for compulſory meaſures, and on that ground, de- 
clare againſt the overture, that is, againſt the exerciſe, 
of forbearance towards their brethren who think differ- 
ently from themſelves, I think they would do well to 
beſtow a little attention on this conſideration; With what 
grace it will appear to the world to deny forbearance to 
their brethren, or in other words, to do what lies in 
them to inflict an eccleſtfaſtical death upon a confidera- 
ble number of brethren whom they love, and whom 
they highly eſteem, for no othex reaſon, but their aver- 
ſion to compulſory meaſures in religion. Compulſory 
meaſures in religion are repreſented, throughout the book 
of the Revelation, as a characteriſtic, not of the woman 
clothed with the ſun, but of the ſcarlet- coloured whore. 
John wondered with great admiration, when he ſaw this 
woman, drunken with the blood of the ſaints and martyrs 
of Jeſus. He would have wondered with greater ad- 
miration, if he had ſeen the woman clothed with the 
ſun, drunk with the blood of ſaints and martyrs. Are 
not the ſaints martyrs of Jeſus, who ſuffer. the: loſs. of 
their offices, or uſefulneſs, dearer to them than life, that 
they may. maintain a good conſcience; although they 
ſhould labour under an involuntary miſtake, even about 
thoſe points which are the grounds of their ſufferings ? ; 
S8o odious are compulſory meaſures in religion, that 
they have, for the moſt part, been diſavowed or tranſ- 
ferred to others, even by thoſe, who; have practiſed them. 
Men who ſuffered for ny x have been generally re- 
preſented as traitors, or ſeditious members of Society, 
although they were the meekeſt and moſt quiet men in 
the land. For, what reaſon? Becauſe nature. itſelf re- 
claimed againſt. impotions on conſcience, and that with | 
ſuch.a loud: voice, that. ĩnquiſitars themſelves, the chief 
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n 
miniſters of che kingdom of eee could not bear the 
character of perſecutors. 
Compulſory meaſures in religion are one of thoſe di- 
ſtinguiſhing marks of Antichriſt, 5 — which Proteſ- 
tants have loudly teſtified, when they marted under them; 
and againſt-which, I think. they ought at all times to 
teſtify, that they may be they ugh witneſſes againſt 
the beaſt, during the whole period of his reign. They 
are called witneſſes, in the book of New-Teſtament pro- 
phecies ; and ought not all the capital abominations of 
the beaſt, mentioned in thoſe prophecies, to be the ſub- 
ject of their teſtimony? But can we conſiſtently with 
common ſenſe teſtify againſt this abomination in the 
beaſt, if we bear teſtimony, at the ſame time, againſt 

thoſe who are averſe to, his compulſory meaſures ? 
| - The blood of thoſe who have been * becauſe they 
would not receive the religion of the beaſt, is in her 
Kirts; and God will inflict his vengeance upon this 
great enemy of religion, for this very reaſon, although 
her other iniquities will likewiſe be called to remem- 
brance in the day of vengeance; Rev. xviii. And Pro- 
teſtant ſocieties, as far as they take part with him, muſt 
expoſe themſelves to their ſhare in his puniſhment. . Let 
us ſtand at the utmoſt diſtance from his. crimes, that we 
may not partake-of his puniſhment, - But: we bear te- 
ſtimony in his favours, if compulſory meaſures in religi- 
on are to be maintained as an eee of our 
; Chriſtian profeſſion. © a 

It will no doubt be ſaid, thay chere i is a great differ- 
2 between the ſuppreſſion of error by the civil magi- 
ſtrate, and the compulſory meaſures of the Church of 
Rome. Perhaps there is; but is the difference in na- 
ture, or in degree only? There were differences between 
the hereſies of the arte age, and the hereſies of the 
man of ſin; and yet the Apoſtle ſays, that in his time, 
the myſtery of iniquity was already working. I am 
perſuaded; that wherever the doctrine of compulſory 

| — for ſupporting religion is patronized, the my- 
ſtery of iniquity ſtill works; and who knows what ef. 
fects it may produce, unleſs it is purged out, or what 
pretences it may afford to them who. eck- occaſion to 
palliate their nn At . 
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ly agreed that the flaying of the witneſſes is yet paſt. 
If it is not, I wiſh that till it were, the doctrine of 'com- 
pulſory meaſures in religion was baniſhed from all the 
Proteſtant churches, and every trace of them obliterated 
from the remembrance of men. Cranmer, the great re- 
former of England, had uſed the ſword of che magiſtrate, 
in the days of Edward VI. for ſuppreſſing hereſy. Some 
heretics were, with his allowance, put to a violent death. 

Could he complain that the ſword was turned againſt 


himſelf in the following reign ? I confeſs that Cranmer 


was not really an heretic, as the perſons were to whom 
compulſory meaſures were applied in the reign of Ed- 
ward. But was it- reaſonable: to expect, that Mary 
ſhould: think herſelf obliged to take Cranmer's direc- 
tions about the execution of the laws againſt hereſy? 
They were made for the ſuppreſſion of thoſe doctrines 
which were called herefies by a judge who claimed in- 
fallibility; and it is much to be lamented, that ever 
they were applied to any other purpoſe. | 
I believe that ſeveral brethren who oppoſe. the over- 

ture will think, that a very unjuſt reflection is thrown 
upon our excellent ſtandards, when an infinuation is 
thrown out that they are tinctured in the leaſt degree, 
with ſuch hateful principles. I would aſk {ach brethren, 

why they wiſh to throw out of their communion, bre- 
tien who' differ from them, not in any doctrine, but in 
the ſenſe which they affix to certain words in an unin- 
ſpired compoſition ? Would not this be doting about 
words, to a degree of:phrenſy, beyond what is ordinazily 
found in maniacs ? Would it not imply a far greater re- 
gard to words, than to the doctrines expreſſed by them, 
to baniſh from our ſociety thoſe who agree with us in 
ſentiments, and differ in words, whilſt we retain thoſe 
who differ in ſentiments, and agree in words? Would 
it not be a moſt complete perverſiou of the defign of 
confeſſions of. faith, which were intended to be a teſt of 


uniformity, not in modes of ſpeech, but in the doctrines 


expreſſed by them? The ancient fathers of the church 


have been held up to very " undeſerved deriſion, for con- 


tending ſo warmly againſt a diphthong in the controver- 
{y of the Homouſion. But would we not expoſe our - 


ſelves and our profeſſion to a ridicule too well merited, 
_ 


- 
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if v we | ſhould contend: bitter K. about the propriety ot 
impropriety of certain words for expreſſing certain ſenti- 
ments? For words deſtroy not Per. work "of God.“ Gal- 
lio was quite miſtaken when he thought that the que- 
ſion between Paul and his enemies, ecffiefied: only words 
and names. But if the queſtion had been ſuch as he 
ſuppoſed it to be, he certainly judged rightly, that it 
was not his province to judge of lach uch matters. If Chri- 
ſtian di vines in every age had been as wiſe, they would 
have brought far fewer miſchiels: on the church of che 
1 God. ' 
Perhaps it may be aid, that the friends of as: overs 
ture do not entertain the ſame ſentiments with . thoſe 
enemies of it, who diſlike compulſory meaſures in reli- 
| becauſe they refuſe the magiſtrate every ſpecies. 
of religious power. I-anſwer; ſome of them may, pet. 
haps, do ſo. But why are they all to be expelled from 
the ſociety, becauſe ſome of them differ from their bre- 
thren in their views on this ſubject? But, perhaps, this 
too may be little more than a difference in words. All 
the power in religion which can well be allowed to him 
by the enemies of compulſory meaſures, is a power to 
protect the church in her adminiſtrations, and to make 
a comfortable proviſion for her miniſters. I ſee no rea- 
ſon any man has to deny ſuch power to the civil 
ſtrate, and 1 ſuppoſe it will not be denied to him 
thoſe who ſay he has no power at all in religion. At 
any rate, the difference between the diſputants on this 
ſubject, does not . to be either x important or inte- 
n to us. 

Beſides what has been ſaid to thoſe, who though they 
diſlike the overture, are enemies at the fame time, to 
compulſory meaſures in religion, I think it might be 
aſked of them, not only, whether they give to the words 
of the diſputed articles in our Confeſſion of Faith, their 

ordinary meaning, but Ukewiſe, whether they have read 

and conſidered what is ſaid in our old Scotch Confeſſion 
of Faith on this ſubject, and whether they have read 
our books of diſcipline, and thoſe acts of Parliament, to 
which our National Covenant refers? It is plain, that 
the National Covenant is an ement to maintain the 
daoctrine taught in our old Conte! ion of Faith, and our 
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books of diſcipline. It is nb/laſs plain, hes the Waits 


minſter Confeſſion of Faith was received by the Church 


of Scotland, as a Confeſſion conformable in all things 
(excepting one point which needed limitation), to the 


former Confeſſion of the Church of Scotland. If com- 
pulſory principles are not recognized in the Covenant 
and Confeſſion, conſidered in their reference to former 
declarations of the principles of the Church of Scotland, 
I deſpair of our being able to underſtand the plaineſt 


book, or of being able to prove from Scripture any 


point of Chriſtian doctrine. The ſame rules of interpre- 
tation, which would free our fathers from all tincture of 
ſuch principles, would, I am perſuaded, ſerve heretics 
to anſwer every argument which we can draw from 
Soeripture to comb their pernicious errors. 


* 


I would further wiſh thoſe brethren to whom I now 


ſpeak, to conſider, whether our ſtandards do not at leaſt. 


feem to favour: thoſe compulſory maxims which they diſ- 
avow. We ought to avoid, not only all evil, but all 
appearance. of evil; and to cut off all occaſion from them 
that with to reproach us. Thoſe who reproach us as 
men of bloody principles, have this at leaſt to ſay, That 
the articles in queſtion eaſily admit of the interpretation 
which they give them. If we are to provide for things 
honeſt in the ſight of all men, we are under double 
de dee provide againſt every plauſible ground of 
cenſure againſt that holy profeſſion which we make; 
and ĩt is very poſſible that the ſame words, which gave 
little or ng occafion for reproach in the days of our fa- 
thers, many now give a, great deal. The meaning of 


words, and mens turn of thinking, are in a perpetual 


flux. We find Moſes declaring, that God tempted 
Abraham. Who, would ſay, that the expreſſion of God's 
tempting. a man was improperly uſed; by Moſes ? And 
yet an inſpired Apoſtle warns us againſt the uſe of the 
very fame expreſſion, becauſe a meaning would, in his 


days, have been affixed to it, very different from that 


in which it was uſed by Moſes. = 


Hifi, An argument may be drawn from our o 


prayers for the alteration propoſed. We pray for the 
peace of Jeruſalem, and for the healing of all thoſe 
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| biedches/thius! have taken place among the Webers the 


name and Goſpel of Chriſt. But it is evident, that in 


our de votional exerciſes, we-dealfalſely with God, un- 


leſs we uſe all meanã competent to us for r | 


bleſſings for which we make requeſt; Should we: pray 
for. the divine bleffing on the means about to be uſed bor 
the propagation of the Goſpel among the Heathen, and 
yet refuſe. to give a ſingle. penny to promote the good 
wel would we not be juſtly: chargeable with prevari- 
cation ? Are we leſs chargeable with it, if we pray daily 


for a bleſſed union among the lovers of Chriſt, and yet 


refuſe to contribute in the leaſt degree to that union? 
But how are we to contribute to it? Let us ſay what 
we will about the magiſtrate's power in religion, we 
are not magiſtrates; and we will not eaſily prevail on 
the governors of nations to draw their ſwords for the 


ſuppreſſion of What we call hereſy. If they ſhould, 


would they deſerve commendation? That excellent 
Prince Theodorick, king of the Oſtrogoths in Italy, 
though deſtitute of letters, was Jo well taught by com- 
mon ſenſe the abſurdity of converſions brought about by 
fear or favour, that when one of his miniſters embraced: 
his on religion to pleaſe him, he ordered his head to be 

cut af, ſaying, Thoſe who are nat faithful to their re- 


ligion, will not be faithful to their prince. What The- 
odorick learned from his own: reaſon, other princes 


have nom generally learned from the experience of ages. 
But ſuppoſe this plan were put into execution, would 


We be forward to aſſiſt in it? We are certainly bound to 


be. exemplary. in ſuch a work, if it is indeed a good 
Work. But in doing ſo, whetlier would we be the fol- 


lowers of Chriſt and. his apoſtles,” or of the celebrated 


St Dominic, of Gardiner and Bonner, of Graham of 
Claverbouſe and Grierſon of Lag! 8 


No, you will ſay, our method of cantiliaring thoſe | 
why differ from us ſhould be the ſame with Pauls. We 


wil. imitate the meekneſs and gentleneſs of Chriſt. We 


will ſhew all meekneſs unto all men, and will cultivate; _ 
- friendſhip with thoſe who differ in ſentiments from us, 


that) they may ſee how- falſe all imputations are, which 


aſcribe: to us and to our profeſſion, bigotry and bloody 


Pages. Well, all this is right. But if you ln re- 
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power to ſuppreſs hereſy is an eſſential article of Chri- 
{tian religion, what will they think of your kind beha- 
viour ? They will confider it as a falſe and ſhameful 
pretence as a piece of hypocriſy, like that of the Em- 
peror Charles V. when he ordered prayers to be made 


in all the churches of Spain, for the relief of the Pope, 


who was then in his own hands. Expreſs kindneſs, if 
you pleaſe, to hereties; or, if you rather chooſe it, let it 
be known that you wiſh them to be extirpated, to be 


ſuppreſſed by the ſword of the civil magiſtrate. But 


join not two ſuch inconſiſtent profeſſions together. It 
would be too groſs inconſiſtency for hypocriſy itſelf to; 
practiſe. Hypocriſy avoids publiſhing its inconſiſtencies 
in the face of dax. * = 37 

But you will ſay, Heretics are out of the queſtion. 
We will treat them as John treated Cerinthus, and as: 


- 


Polycarp treated Marcion. But the lovers of. Chriſt, 
who are not joined in communion with us, are not here- 
ties. They labour under ſuch miſtakes only as are com- 
mon to good men; and therefore we can, with all fince-: 
rity, profeſs the warmeſt attachment to them. But are: 


they not / ſchiſmatics, and do you not profeſs to believe, 
that ſchiſm, as well as hereſy, is to be proceeded againit. 
by the power of the civil magiſtrate ? If they are not: 
ſchiſmatics, why are not you and they members of the 
ſame communion”? When the lovers of Chriſt cannot fit: 
down at the ſame holy table, the blame of ſchiſm muſt- 
reſt with thoſe whoſe ſentiments, or behaviour, is the 
cauſe why they cannot do it. | . 5 


But hat means do you uſe for removing the obſtacles: 


that prevent your fitting at the ſame holy table of the 
Lord? Are no other means requiſite for this purpoſe, 
but mutual kindneſs and civility, fuch as ought to have 


place among all people that are removed but one degree 


above the rank of barbarians ? Is it enough for you to 
endeavour to convinee them that they are miſtaken in 


thoſe points wherein they differ from you? You will: .- 


ſhew the ſame favour to Papiſts, to Mahometans, if they: 
will give you leave. If we ſincerely wiſh for a/coali-: 
tion amongſt the various parties of Chriſtians that appear: 
to entertain a fincere regard to the name of a Toes i 
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fuſe to give up with the principle, that the magiſtrate's 
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Jeſus Chriſt, we ought willingly to ſubmit our received 
notions to an examination, in points wherein they differ 
from us. | 
_ You have already, you ſay, examined all your prin- 
ciples, and you have found them certainly true and good. 
If they are ſo, they may well bear a ſecond examination. 
An honeſt man is never afraid of having his integrity 
put to the trial. A candid enquirer into truth is never 
afraid of having his notions examined. If they are not 
. folid, he wiſhes to renounce: them. If they are, they 
will come forth from the trial, like gold from the fire, 
If they were formerly believed, the belief of them will 
be ſtrengthened and confirmed; and the confirmation of 
our faith in the truths which we profeſs, is of no ſmall 
conſequence in a free-thinking age. > | 
| You fay, that all your notions in religion, by which 


you are diſtinguiſhed from other religious parties, are 


Juſt and ſound. So ſay all your neighbours around you, 
and, therefore, they will not ſubmit them to a re- 
view. If you blame them for their obſtinacy, their an- 
ſwer is, That you ſet them the example. And your 
_ apology for your conduct is inconſiſtent with common 
reaſon. You will not have your principles of belief 
called in queſtion along with theirs,” becauſe you are 
ſure that yours are right, and theirs are wrong. But 
for this very reaſon, if it is a juſt one, you ought cheer- 
fully to comply with the propoſed examination, becauſe 
you have all reaſon to believe that it will turn out to 
your advantage. When the queſtion is, which of twenty 
perſons was guilty of a theft, which muſt be placed to 
the account of one of the number; undoubtedly, he 
who deolines a trial will be ſuſpected as the criminal. 
We ought to prove all things, and to hold faſt that 
Which is good; but we are not to hold faſt any thing 
as good till : it; is proved; and when it is proved, our 
hold of it will not be the leſs firm, that we ſuffer it to 
be tried ane w. Stedfaſtneſs in What we know to be 
ight, is neceſſary for maintaining the truth; but a blind 
rence to what men have received from their fa- 
chers, is the great ſupport of all error in the world, and 
the great obſttuction to the propagation of the truth. 


— 
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But what J propoſe at preſent, is not the examination 


of the truth of the doctrines which we have recei- 
ved, but the examination of the importance of them, 
and of the right which they have to be made terms of 
communion, to the excluſion of every Chriſtian from our 
ſociety, who does not acknowledge them. The truths 
of God are precious; but for that reaſon we ought to 
be careful how we impoſe them. Like the law, they are 
good, if a man uſe them lawfully; but other truths of 
God may be greatly abuſed as well as the law. Through 


the corruption of human nature, they, as well as the law, 


may be turned into engines of variance, contention, 
wrath and diviſions. Inſtead of nouriſhing the ſpiritual 
life, they are, in ſuch caſes, turned inte occaſions to the 
fleſh, They are perverted from the purpoſe for which 
they were revealed, into engines for the advancement of 
the intereſts of ſatan, in dire& oppoſition to the kingdom 
of Chriſt, which is righteouſneſs and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghoſt. The veſſels of the houſe of God 
were, not more lamentably profaned, when they. were 
placed in the temple of Bel, or uſed for drunken revels, 
than the truths of God, when they are made inftrumen- 


tal for excluding thoſe men from the miniſtry, who. are - 


fitted and called to it by Chriſt; or excluding thoſe from 
the miniſtry,. who have been placed in it by Chriſt, and 
have not forfeited their office; or for keeping in a ſtate 
of variance thoſe fellow-Chriſtians, who ought to be in 
the ſame communion. | l 
The doctrines which we profeſs may be all ſound, and 
yet not fit to be made articles of communion x and it is 
not to be expected, whatever prayers are made to God 
for the happy union of Chriſtians, that it will be effe&- 


ed, till God pour down a ſpirit of gentleneſs and for- 


bearance-among Chriſtians, inclining them to receive: 


thoſe who differ in ſome opinions from themſelves, into 


the ſame bonds of communion, that they may, with one 
mind and one mouth, glorify God; and that they may 


converſe. and diſpute about thoſe things wherein they 


differ, in the ſpirit of friendſhip and Chriſtianity. 
This, it may be ſaid, would be a renunciation of 
thoſe. things wherein they differ. If, for inſtance, we 


ſhould receive thoſe men into communion with us, who. | 


1 


„ 


. BY not acknowledge the binding obligation of the Cave. 


nants, we totally relinquiſh that important point of doo. 
trine, and thus bury in oblivion the noble contendings 


of our fathers for the cauſe of God; and if we receive 


into our communion thoſe who deny that the civil magi- 


itrate ought to ſuppreſs blaſphemy and idolatry, we re- 


nounce an eſſential part of the moral law. 
But did the Apoſtle Paui renounce the doctrine, that 


the middle wall of partition between Jews and Gentiles 


was broken down by Chriſt, and that the enmity, even 


the law of commandments, contained i in ordinances, was 


aboliſhed in his croſs, when he communicated with the 


Helieving Jews who were of a different judgment? This 
plain example- may, I think, put to filence the lying, or 


at leaſt-the-erring lips of thoſe who charge the people 
or the miniſters of Chriſt with apoſtacy, as renouncing 


all thoſe doctrines which they ſcruple to hold as terms of 


communion; Paul did more than communicate with the 


weak Jews who believed in Chriſt. He became to them 


as a Jew; he circumciſed Timothy. He ſhaved his 


| head-at Cenchrea; becauſe he had a vow. He contribu- 


ted to the expence of offering facrifices in the temple. 
And yet who will fay, that Paul in any degree departed 
from the great principle of Chriſtian liberty? Who of 


the apoſtles held it more firmly than Pauls??? 


I know ſome have alleged, that Paul erred i in making 


himſelf a Jew, to ſuch a degree as to join thoſe who gf. 
fered ſacrifice in the temple. If ſo, then James, and 


all the rulers of the Church at Jerufalem, erred with 


mim. I had almoſt ſaid, that I would rather err with 
Paul and James, than be right with thoſe who condemn 


them. But let it be ſo that they erred. Would thoſe 
who blame them have ſeparated themſelves from Paul, 
if they had lived in his days, becauſe of his error? If 
they would have born with him, may they not bear 
with men from whom ſo much leſs is to be expected? 
If none would deny forbearance to their brethren, who 
are-not themſelves infallible, there would not be ſo many 


5 unhappy breaches in the church. 


> Inſtead of renouncing any doctrines: of Chriſtianity, 
by excluding them from our terms of communion, it 
they are not +24 ha —_ we take the e the 
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beſt, and the moſt effectual ld. to ſupport them · 
As every man will ſtand ſafeſt in his own proper place, 
ſo the truths of God will be moſt effectually ſupported {| 
when they occupy their proper room. Set them in an | 
higher place than that in which they oughaeg ſtand, and 
you. raiſe a formidable oppoſition againſt them, which. 
will bend all its endeavours, not to- bring them down 
to their proper place, but to ſubvert and deſtroy them. 
Would ſo many ill-natured reflections have been thrown: 
out againſt. our Covenanters; would fo many attempts 
have been made to prave that they are not obligatory, 
if they had not been above meaſure. extolled by their 
friends, as if our fathers had been more than men, and 
our Covenants given by inſpiration of God? Had the. 
Covenants never been. made terms of communion, and _ 
enforced by civil penalties, I think it-highly probable- 
that the full effect of them would have been gained, 
and that the Preſbyterian profeſſion of religion would 
Þ have been eſtabliſhed in England on foundations not eaſy 
m to be ſhaken. Ide. 1 —— 8 5 
1 It is neceſſary to hold thoſe doctrines as terms of com- 
f munion, which are eſſential to the Chriſtian life, or ne- 
Fy ceſlary for maintaining the peace,. the liberty of the. 
A Chriſtian church, and the government and diſcipline 
af eſtabliſhed in her by Chriſt. Men cannot walk toge- 
ther except they be agreed. But there, are points not: fi 
ng neceflary for any of theſe purpoſes, which, nevertheleſs, =! 
f. we believe to be revealed by God, and proper ſubjects: ; 
A of that Chriſtian zeal which is not indifferent to any re- j 
ith ligious truth. How are theſe to be held faſt and propa- f 
ih MW gated? If you make them articles of communion, you 
mn | hinder every man from affociating with. you as a church- 
oſe member, who is not already aſſured of the truth of them. 4 
vl, Thus you both raiſe. a prejudice. againſt them in the il 
It minds of your neighbours, and deprive yourſelves of 1 
car many favourable opportunities, which you might have 
ed? enjoyed, for inſtructing thoſe who are yet ignorant, or, 
cho under miſtakes about. thoſe doctrines which you wiſh to 
any I inculcate. 8 ! 8 
Did the Apoſtles of our Lord make the liberty where - 
with Chriſt had made his people free, a term of commu- 
nion to the believing Jews 1 or did they betray that pre- 


£667 


cious doctrine by the indulgence which they gave to 


thoſe erring Chriſtians ? They not only admitted them to 
communion with the church, but, to gratify them, they 
enjoined the Gentiles to abſtain: from things ſtrangled, 
and from blood. Did not theſe methods effectually ſerve 
the cauſe of Chriſtian liberty? If the Jews had been 
torced, either to renounce: communion with the church, 
or their belief of the binding obligation of the ceremo- 
_ rial lav, would they not have been driven at once from 
the church? We may at leaft {ay this, That the impo- 
, lers of ſuch a term of communion would have brought 
upon themſelves the guilt of driving them out of the 
church. God could have made them ſtand firm in the 
doctrine which they had learned. But that would not 
have leſſened the guilt of thoſe, who had laid ſtumbling- 
blocks in their way, by rigorous terms of communion. 
No man can actually deſtroy thoſe for whom Chriſt 
died; and yet Paul heſitates not to ſpeak of thoſe who 
lay ſtumbling- blocks in the way of their brethren, as if 
they had cauſed thoſe to periſh for whom Chriſt died. 
The criminality of our conduct, when it is bad in itſelf, 
8 diminiſhed by the grace of God in preventing its 

, 9 rl rare 2 | 
The Apoſtles, taught by the Spirit of their Lord, 
were ſo far from forcing. the above-mentioned principle 
upon the Jews, that they required the Gentiles to ac- 
commodate themſelves in ſome: degree to the prejudices 
of their Jewiſh brethren. The conſequence was, what 
might have been expected from ſuch meekneſs of wil- 
dom. They enjoyed the opportunity of preparing the 
_ believing Jews for receiving with meekneſs that doctrine 
which would have been rejected with indignation, if it 
had been made an eſſential part of Chriſtian doctrine, as 
ſoon as the Apoſtles themſelves had learned it. I am 


perſuaded, that the like effects would ſtill reſult 


from the like imitation of the meekneſs and gentleneſs 
x have hitherto ſpoken of the diſputed articles of our 
Confeſſion of Faith. What has been ſaid of them, may, 
in all its force, be applied to the diſputed articles in our 
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National Covenant, and in our Seen. = and 
Covenant. 5 

If compulſory meaſures are not recogniſed. in the | 
Covenants, their language is, at leaſt, ambiguous 3 and 
no words of dubious meaning are to be admitted into 
vows and oaths, Indeed, no ambiguous words appear 
to me to have found any place i in theſe, vows. Accord- 
ing to their obvious meaning, they bind the bers of 
them to concur, according to their places, in extirpating 
all heretics and ſchiſmatics by all. civil pains, and to treat 
thoſe men as rebels againſt the King, who could not ſub- 
ſeribe every article of the Confeſſion of Faith. 

It is alleged, indeed, that our fathers did not perſecute 
men, otherwiſe Peaceable members of ſociety, who differ- 
ed from them in points of religion. If they did not, I 
do not ſee how they can be vindicated from the charge 
of perjury, on the ſuppoſition that theſe articles in the 
Covenants bound the {wearers of them. I know, and J 
heartily admit the apology ſo often made for our fathers; 
Few. who differed from them in religious ſentiments, 
were. peaceable members of ſociety in 2 during 
the covenanting period under Charles I. But this apo: 
logy could not be extended to us, were we to come un- 
der the ſame engagements, or to acknowledge ourſelyes 
bound, by the ancient engagements of the nation, to uſe 
ſuch methods for the ſuppreſſion of every thing i incon- 
ſiſtent with the goſpel of Chriſt. 8 

Unleſs we acknowledge ourſelves bound to-uſe ſuch 
methods, as ſoon as we have opportunity, to extirpate 
hereſy and ſchiſm, and can willingly, and from the bots 
tom of our hearts, pledge ourſelves to promote, to the 
utmoſt of our power, every law that may, at any time, 
be enacted for the ſuppreſſion of every doctrine incon- 
ſiſtent with any part of our old Scots Confeſſion of Faith, 
an alteration in the Formula reſpecting the Covenants 
appears to me abſolutely neceſſary. I ſuppoſe the great- 


eſt enemies of the overture amongſt us would not wiſh 


to ſee all civil pains and penalties employed, for en- 
lightening the minds of their brethren who differ from 
them about the religious power of the „ and 

ey ought to 
e held rebellious A" md the laws now — 
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ted it) thoſe who own the Covenants binding in this ar. 
ticle, muſt reckon themſelves bound in conſcience to 
give all poſſible affiſtance to the magiſtrate, in bringing 
them to that puniſhment which rebels deſerve. - 
Leet an alteration, it may be ſaid, by all means, be ad- 
mitted in this part of the Formula, ſo expreſſed as to 
make this part of them a matter of forbearance ; but 
let the binding obligation of theſe ſacred vows, in every 
thing elſe, be ſtill acknowledged and enforced as a term 
of communion. But would it not argue a ſelfiſh nar. 
rowneſs of mind, to ſeek relief to our own conſcientes, 
by having ſuch an alteration made in this point as ſuits 
our own ſentiments; without attending to the views of 
thoſe who are as warm friends to our covenanted re- 
formation as ourſelves, although they do not reckon the 
Covenants of our fathers binding upon us in the ſame 
way as if we ourſelves, with uplifted hands, had ſworn 
them ?. Every article in the Covenants they deem to be 
binding on us by the word of God, except this article 
which we ourſelves think unwarranted by it. They 
go ſtill further; they think that the act of our fathers 
lays a very ſtrong obligation upon us to cleave to thoſe 
principles, that our fathers may not riſe up againſt us at 
the great day, and bear witneſs againſt us as apoſtates 
From that profeſſion which they have ſo nobly handed 
downto us at the expence of labour and of blood; from 
that profeſſion which they ſolemnly ſware to maintain, 
and to tranſmit to poſterity. - Some would not ſcruple, 
with ſuch views, to declare that they acknowledge the 
ing obligation of the Covenants 3 and. who could 
certainly ſay, that they would be infincere in making 
this declaration? Some have declared, that this was all 
they meant by the binding obligation of the Covenants 
after they had ſolemnly recogniſed it ; and yet they have 
not been called to account by the members of our body. 
This I take to be in effect a plain evidence, that the ar- 
ticle in queſtion has been hitherto eſteemed by our Sy- 


nod a fit matter of forbearance. The only, or the chief 


difference between ſome of the moſt highly reſpected of 


our fathers, now in a better world, and thoſe brethren | 


who'ſcruple to acknowledge the binding obligation of 
the Coyenants, ſeems merely to lie in words; and ſurely 
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pearance, 
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no Chriſtian will think that words, abſtracted from their 
meaning, ought to be made terms of communion. 3 


The queſtion about the civil magiſtrate's power in re- 


ligion- has been handled ſeparately from the queſtion 


about the binding mp. 1 ion of-the Covenants, to avoid 
confuſion ;5- but moſt, though not perhaps all, of the ar- 
ments that have been uſed in defence of the overture 


reſpecting the firſt of theſe points, are evidently appli- 
cable to the laſt of them. He who has taken the. trou- 


ble to read what has been ſaid, will perhaps think that 

he has read enough for both "theſe points; and might 

think his underſtanding affronted by a mere application 

of the ſame arguments to a queſtion which muſt, in all * 
be Jerided the · ſame way 28 the other. _ 

If two preachers handle the ſame fubje&, and uſe ar- 


guments to enforce the ſame doctrine or duty, or to 
warn men againſt the ſame ſin, they will not, if they are 


wile, debate with one another about the propriety of one 
another's reaſonings, although one of them may, perhaps, 
not ſee much force in one or two of the reaſonings em- 
ployed by the other, They will rejoice, if the end they 
had in view 1s gained, although the one may think that a 
proper argument has been omitted by his brother; and 
the other may think, that his brother has joined an ar- 
Elite of little weight to others that Dk abundantly 
u 


ficient to have ſet it beyond all doubt. Such as this 
is the difference about the binding obligation of our Co- 


venants amongſt brethren equally zealous for our cove- 
nanted reformation. 

Another conſideration, which I think may juſtly ren- 
der it queſtionable, whether the obligation of the Co. 
venants upon poſterity ought to be made a term of com- 
munion 1s, that no terms of communion in the Chriſtian 


church, ought to depend on any other authority, but that 


- the New Teſtament, which no where declares, that 
aa mee covenants ever exiſted. _ 
the queſtion were, whether public covenants. are 
binding on. poſterity ? an anſwer might eaſily be given to 
it from the. Scripture, That they certainly are, if they 
are lawful in themſelves. If the queſtion were, whe, 
ther the major part of the people in Scotland ſware the 


National Covenant and Solemn League and Covenant? 


— —— 
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I would anſwer, that they certainly did, as I have learn. 
ed from credible teſtimony. But as I have not learned 

it from the Bible, it is no part of my faith. I am per- 

ſuaded, that they who doubt of it are either uninform- 


| ed or miſtaken but I cannot think that they deſerve, for 


their ignorance or their miſtake, to be excluded from 


any Chriſtian privilege, if they make a credible profeſ. 


fion of attachment to all that is revealed in the word of 
God. I ſuppoſe the greater part of our people have no 


better aſſurance of the fact than the teſtimony of their 
miniſters. But will thoſe miniſters ſuſpend the admil. 
-fion of their people to Chriftian privileges on the confi. 
dence which they may have of their own good information 


tranlactions which took plate in the fixteenth 


or ſeventeenth centuries? It is well known to all who 


are much converfant with books, that human hiſtories 


muſt always be read with caution. It is acknowledged 


by all Chriſtians, who deſerve the name, that there is as 
great difference between human and divine authority, as 


between the ſliding ſand and an immoveable rock. 


Now, we cannot declare our belief of the binding 
obligation of our public Covenants, without declaring 
our belief, that theſe Covenants were ſworn with ſuch 


Circumſtances as to make them a national deed. Per- 


haps this point may require larger diſcuſſion to aſcertain 
it to the judgment of many candid enquirers, than ſome 
of üs think. It is, however, a point that cannot be diſ- 
cuſſed from texts of Scripture; and therefore it can 
make no part of the faith of Chriſtians. To the law 
and to the teſtimony: what 18 not found there, is not 


an article of Chriſtian communion impoſed by Chriſt. 
If the whole nation entered into the public Covenants, 


it might be proper to enquire how they were induced to 


do it. Did they voluntarily enter into theſe engage- 


ments, or were a great part of them overawed into them 
by the fear of civil penalties ; whilſt others wiſhed to 
make their court to the prevailing party, by affecting a 
lively zeal for all their meaſures? We know too well, 
that there were diſſemblers and cowards in our fathers? 


days, as well as in our own. 


I do not ſay, that the obligation of our Solemn Co- 


venants depends on the anſwer to this queſtion ; for there 
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may be very great irregularities in impoſing or 8 ſwear- 
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ing oaths, which do not affect the obligation of them. 
But what does not affect the obligation of our Covenants 
may very materially affect the queſtion, Whether the 
binding obligation of them ought to be made a term of 
communion ? becauſe no terms of communion ought to 
be impoſed, which will miniſter queſtions, rather than 
godly edifying, among the lovers of our Lord Jeſus 
I have already endeayoured to prove, that we ought 
not to exclude lovers of Chriſt from communion with 
us, for difference of ſentiment about the power of ma- 
giſtrates in religion. But thoſe who allow the 2 
ſtrate no power in religion, will find it difficult to ſa- 
tisfy themſelves about the binding obligation of Na- 
tional Covenants; becauſe it is not eaſy to ſee, on their | 
principles, how a religious covenant can be a national | 
deed, unleſs it is ſworn by every. indiyidual in the na- 1 
tion; as men in public offices cannot repreſent private | 
perſons, nor act in any other than in their individual ca- 
pacity. But it is well known, that many in the nation 
of Scotland, till a greater number in England, and the 
great body of the Iriſh nation, refuſed to Na our pub- 
lic Covenants. : 
Are the National Covenants of theſe lands binding 
upon the Iriſh nation? If they are, upon what ground 
are they. binding upon a nation, where they were ſworn 
only by a very {mall part of it; and a part who, accord- 
ing to the principles of thoſe who deny the magiſtrate's 
power in religion, had no manner of right to lay their 
neighbours under any religious engagement ? But if the 
nation of Ireland is not bound by it, how far does the 
— reach in Scotland and-England ? Does it ex- ö 
tend to the whole iſland? or does it extend only to the i 
children of the ſwearers, and to thoſe who join in | 
Chriſtian fellowſhip with thoſe religious ſocieties who 
profeſs the ſame principles with our anceſtors ? If their 
obligation is thus confined, it is plain that theſe Cove- 
nants do not bind the nations themſelves; and that it 
will be impoſſible to. ſay who elſe. are bound by them, 
except thole who voluntarily declare themſelves Preſ- 
byterians. . And it does nat ſeem to me to be a matter 
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- of iſo great importance to determine wliether they are 
binding on Preſbyterians, as to juſtify diſſentions on that 
head All ho are members of our churches will un- 
doubtedly confeſs, that we are under the engagement of 
public covenams, to ſtand faſt in thoſe principles which 
we profeſs. For how :can-we be members of a viſible 
church, without coming: under engagements to hold faſt 
its doctrines, und to — woe xhich it conſi- 
-ders as the ways of the Lord? If one of my brethren 
ſays, chat hen, knowledges himſelf obliged by the moſt 
ſacred engagements, by the meſtſolemn covenants, to 
proſecute - all xhe ends of the Covenants of our fathers, 
as far as they conſiſt with Chriſtian liberty, am I autho- 
riſedg by the laws: of Chriſt, to renounce all church. fel- 
_ lowſhip with him becauſe/hs does. notethink preciſely as 
do concerning the- mode. in which he chas been brought 
under that engagement? bt $$$ r oo rn. 1 
It will be- obſerved, that I do not alk an anſwer to 
ſome of thoſe queſtions which I have been propoſing. 
Perhaps I could anſwer them as well as ſome of my 
opponents. What I aſk. is, Does it not appear, from 
thoſe doubts which may be ſtarted about the obligation 
of ouriCovenants, that it would not be conſiſtent with 
the meeknels and gentleneſs that is in Chriſt, to impoſe 
it-as a term of communion upon all that bear office in 
the church, till it be proved, that the article reſpecting 
we civil magiſtrate's power in! religion, ought. likewiſe 
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to be a"term-of:communion?. n 
_ + Ought it not, Bkewiſe, to be well conſidered, before 
the point is detexmined, what the real difference is be- 
tween the ſentiments of thoſe brethren who readily ac- 
knowledge the binding-obligatiow-of*the'Covenarits, and 
thoſe: who heſſtate to do it What if the difference be- 
tween the brethren on the one fide, and ſomt of the 
brethren on the other, ſhould be found to confiſt only in 
mme meaning af the word gen et 
All the brethren who heſitate about acknowledging 
the binding: obligation of the Covenants, readily confeſs, 
that we are bound to proſecute the ends of them, and that 
if we do not, our fin is highly aggravated by what our 
fathers did: Only they cannot ſee that our obligation is 
preciſely the: fame, oas. if. wo ouxſelves had: ſworn theſe 
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— Covenants. Now, ſome reſpectable brethren have Nen 
t and died in communion with us, who openly declared, 
93 that all they meant by the binding obligation of the Co- 
ft venants was the very ſame with what thoſe brethren 
ch maintain, who cannot ſee that this i is the proper meaning 

le of the expreſſion. Shall we expel them from our comn- - | 
it munion, becauſe they have ent views from 
!- W brethren of the meaving of — Ga 
n would not ſo much as hear at his tribunal a —— 
lt againſt Chriſtian pteachers, i it reſpected only words 
0 aud names; and, according to Paul's doctrine, thoſe WhO 
$, waſte n time rare me "temper in ſtrifes of words, are 
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80 others We, when they acknowledge the binding — 4 r 

it gation of the Covenants, why do they ſcruple to uſe the 
gud form of words? Do they pretend to greater ten- 

0 i dernefs of conſcience than thoſe venerable men, under 
3 whoſe patronage they wiſh to ſhelter their opinions? 
y They do not wiſh to ſhelter - their opinions under any 
m man's patronage z nor don they pretend to nnd the leaft 
n fault, either with thoſe brethren who. atknowledge the 

h binding obligation of the. Covenants in thetutmolt lati:- 

ſe tude, or h thoſe who acknowledge it ve. nay — 

in ſtricted which is now given. But they fear an 
| 
| 
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meaning 

8 oath, as they believe their bret allo do; and there- 
le fore they dare not come under an oath, vunlaſt in- N — 2 
own view, as well as in other mens view, the words of 

re it expraſa the ſentiments of their minds. 5 
- _ Should it. be ſafd, That the brethren who Groupie o 
44 declare their belief of the binding obligation of t 

d Covenants;do-t — our Reformers, I nhy 

e- che weakneſs of thi powers which: can draw - 
ic i ſoch a coneluſion 2 fc. S The famous | 
in Couneil of Nice condemned ſecond m in clergy- 

men; and had they done nothing elſe worthy of the leaſt 


Ja — > al i not that bei ſufficiĩent to hinder any of, us 

s, from;coming under obligations to maintain all ats canon; 
8 og. yet what orthodox Chriſtian: does not entertain the _ | 
u 


. for that aſſembly? I entertein.a high * | || 
vn the firſt 3 the Seceſſion; but I 
6 * ld be 3 „ were 1 toadmit-all.- 5 | 


| . 


F | 
their religious ſentiments, or any one of them, without 
being ſatisfied in my own judgment, that they -are-agree- 


able. to the word of God. IL am perſuaded; that all our 


brethren in the miniſtry entertain a high veneration for 


our. covenanting anceſtors, and believe, that, allowing 
for human frailty, they diſcovered an eminent degree of 
zeal, of magnanimity, and other Chriſtian virtues, in this, 


ag. well as in other parts of their conduct. I ſhould 
rec kom them ill informed in the hiſtory of our chureh, 
if they did not. But I ſhould entertain a worſe opinion 
of them, if veneration for their memory. were to take 


ds lead of their judgment in the things of God. 


Perhaps it would not be amiſs to confider; on the 


| other fide, what are the real ſentiments of ſome brethren 


who wiſh to. enforce the ancient Formula, ve weer 


thoſe points in our Covenants: which have the. greateſt 
influence in deciding the judgment of thoſe brethren who 


differ from them. 

That which appears chiefly objectionable to all, and 
the only thing objectionable to many, in our Covenants, 
is the approbation they give, or ſeem to give, to! civil 
pains and penalties in matters of religion. Now it is 
well known, that ſome: who are animated with the moſt 
ardent zeal for enforcing tlie obligation of our Covenants, 


_ do. themſelves condemn civil pains and penalties in mat- 


ters of religion. Far be it from me to ſay, that theſe 
brethren do not fear an oath. I am perſuaded that they 
do and therefore I am perſuaded, that, if they belie- 


ved ſuch penalties to be . * 


Covenants, they would themſelves think ſome change in 
the Formula neceſſary. 4 e, 


But how will they be induced to believe, that ſuch 
penalties are approved in the Covenants? I am amazed 


that any more is neceſſary for this purpoſe, than 


the reading of the acts of Parliament to which we are 
referred in the National Covenant, and which the fwear- 
ers bind themſelves to coneur in enforcing, according to 
tl o 0 o pl L ſtati 1% Eg. f , 5 ah. 


It appears evident to me, that thoſe who reeko kon them- 


ſcives bound, without exception, by eyery thing contain · 


| + ed iu the Covenants, ſhould: endeavour; as ſoon as. a fa- 
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wourable opportunity offers, to obtain laws. for puniſhing 
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with conſiſchtion, 'baniſhment, and death itſelf, all thile 
of their brethren who are of oppoſite ſentiments to their 
own; and that, if they can ever obtain ſuch a law, they 
ought, with as much eagerneſs, to proſecute their 
brethren, as was ever uſed by a Turner, a Graham, a 
Dalziel, to purſue our fathers upon the mountains. 


I am ſure our brethren abhor ſuch thoughts, and I 


doubt mot ſuch thoughts. as theſe would have been abs 
horred by our covenanting anceſtors. But the queſtion 
is not, what our brethren think, or what our fathers 
thought before them? The queſtion is, What is the un- 
forced meaning of theſe Covenants, the binding obli 
tion of which on all poſterity we are called to acknow- 
iedge:? 
5 It will probably be inferred, from what, I have here 
Jaid, I hat Lam a determined enemy to our ſolemn Co- 
venants. But this inference, I think, will not be con- 
fiſtent either with juſtice or charity. I have ſaid no- 
thing that ſhould induce any man to ſuppoſe that I do 
not Dabeve the binding obligation of the Covenants on 
poſterity, excepting only in as far as they ſeem to me 
to approve of civil pains and penalties in religion. And 
1 ſuppoſe moiſt of the brotſeven that think differently 
from me, will own their obligation no further. 
Ide only difference between them and myſelf is, that 
they have not the ſame views of the meaning of certain 
Elauſes in them that I have. And I confeſs that I was. 
very unwilling to receive conviction concerning this 
part of their cantents, till candour obliged me to re- 
cerve it. 
of their binding obligation, in every thing conſiſtent with 
liberty of ae but I do not wiſh, that the pro- 


fefGon of fach a belief ſhould be forced upon men who: - | 


think differently, and who are, at- the ſame time, more 


zealous than I myſelf am, for the honour of Chriſt, and 


for the purity of his inſtitutions. 

But why do you ſpeak diſreſpectfully of any thin 
contained in our Covenants, if you are a friend to them? 
My anſwer to thoſe who alk this queſtion is, Why do 

vou {peak diſreſpectfully of any of the ſentiments of that 
2 man of God, Martin Luther, if you are a friend 


I could wiſh that the whole nation admitted 4 


to the Reformation ? Were you importuned to ſubſcribe. } 
G 2 
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„ 
the Lutheran Confeſſion of Faith, in order to teſtify 


fo your approbation of Luther's conduct, would you not 


think the requeſt very ſtrange? You would fay, that 
no man bought to ſubſcribe that Confeſhon of Faith, un- 
- leſs in his judgment he approves of every article of it. 
To ſhew the reaſon you have for your refuſal, you would 
- think yourſelf not only warranted, but compelled, to de- 
- clare what you think wrong in the principles of Luther. 
And you would certainly think that great wrong was 
done to you, if you were charged with malignity to 
Luther, or hoſtility to the Reformation, on this ac- 


, 


I' think, that Luther deſerves high admiration for that 
ſyſtem of doctrine which he taught, confidering the diſ- 
advantages under which he began his work; and that 
we would be very unjuſt to his memory, if we did not 
- think his doctrine of conſubſtantiation excuſeable, when 
we conſider that he was educated in the belief of tran- 
ſubſtantiation- At the ſame time, if any amongſt us 
ſhould teach the ſame doctrine, he would deſerve depo- 
fition. For à like reaſon, I think the miſtake that ap- 
pears in our Covenants, reſpecting the end ment of 

religious truth, very excuſeable in them; but I would 
think the belief of the ſame miſtaken opinion very in- 
excuſeable in us, and the profeſſion of that belief where 
it did not exiſt, abſolutely inſufferable. e 
I am become a fool in glorying, ye have compel 
© ted me,” ſays Paul. We may be compelled to ſay 
things which we are unwilling to ſay, by thoſe very 
men who find fault with us for ſaying them. Writers 
of the church of Rome treat the Proteſtant writers with 
great abuſe, for taking occaſion ſo frequently to publiſh 
every thing they can find in Scripture to the diſcredit of 
the virgin Mary and of the apoſtle Peter. What can 
'' the champion of the Proteſtant religion ſay, in anſwer to 
this charge? Ve have compelled us. Some of you 
fay, that the virgin Mary had no fin : all of you claim 
honours for Mary and Peter, to which no mere crea- 
tures are entitled. We are compelled by you to prove 
that they were ſinners like ourſelves. We call Mary 
a bleſſed woman, the glory of her ſex ; but zeal for the 
truth, and for the incommunicable glories of her Son 
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and Saviour, lay us under the diſogrecable neceflity of 


that ſhe had her faults.” 

We find, that Paul uſes ſome ſtrange expreſſions: con- 
cerning a law which he knew to be every way worthy of 
its Divine Author, * the law of commandments contain- 
« ed-in ordinances.” But he had good reaſon for uſing 
theſe exprefions. When he called it ©. weak and b 
„ early elements,“ he expoſed himſelf not only to 
cenſures, but to ſevere perſecutions. Yet he thought it 
a neceſſary duty, by ſuch expreſſions as theſe, to. correct 
the falſe notions that many Chriſtians entertained of it. 
Gal. iv. 9. May we not then, without reproach, ſpeak 
what appears to be the plain truth concerning compoſi- 
tions, merely human, without ſubjecting gurſelves to 
harſh imputat ions | 
I firmly believe that our fathers are worthy of eat 
praiſe, for their contendings againſt the enemies of the 
Proteſtant religion, and of Preſbyterian principles. I 
believe that our ſolemn Covenants were bleſſed by God, 
as a means for the tranſmiſſion of the purity of the truths. 
and ordinances of God to ourſelves. I believe that we. 
are not only ungrateful, but unfaithful.to God, if we do 
hot hold faſt their principles. But I believe alſo, that 
it would be a damnable ſin to profeſs the belief of. any 
thing profeſſed by them, unleſs we find it, upon due ex- 
animation, to be contormable to Scripture. | 


To all that has been ſaid in behalf of the alteration 
propoſed, ſome will think it ſufficient to reply, that by 
an innovation ſo great and unprecedented, we forfeit the 
character of Seceders, and ought to take to nee 
Tome: new name. 

It is needleſs to ſay much! in 1 of our right 
to the name of Seceders, which has not been generally 
conſidered as an honourable. appellation. - We- are not 
however 'aſhamed of it. If it is a reproach to be cal-- 
led Seceders, we conſider it as the reproach of Chriſt. 
Beſides, we are not willing to. lay aſide a name which 
denotes our relation to. a ſet of noble church-patriots, who- 
_ contended to deprivation for the liberties of the on 
| aud. for * purity of the doctrine of Chriſt. 


+ 


E 
We would rather, however, renounce all connection 
with them, than bind ourſelves implicitly to approve 
all their ſentiments and every part of their conduct. 
Were we baptized in their name? Had they not a bo- 
dy of death within them, whilſt they lived in this world? 
Were their underſtandings perfectly delivered from the 


- . Influence of the corrupt principle, any more than their 


hearts? They certainly erred in practice every day l of 
their life, Pſal. xix. 10. ; and who will ſay that they 
might not err in judgment? Will a man be refuſed the 
appellation of a Lutheran, becauſe he will not call the 
epiſtle of James an epiſtle of ſtraw? or the name of a 
Calviniſt, becauſe he believes the moral obligation of 
the fourth commandment, as well as of the third? Did 
our fathers at the Reformation dream, that they forfeit- 
ed all right to claim a connection with the Church of 
Geneva, becauſe they would not obſerve Chriſtmas and 
Eaſter? There are already too many diſtinctive names 
for different claſſes of Chriſtians. A thouſand more 
muſt be ſpeedily invented, if every difference and every 
change of opinion render a new name neceſſaryß. 
But were our fathers in the Seceſſion really ſo remote 
from that way of thinking, which, in our apprehenſion, 
renders the change Cs; as our opponents ſuppoſe ? 
Let us hear what they ſay, in an act of the ſupreme 
court, concerning the power of civil magiſtrates: ©* As 
e the whole inſtitution and end of their office, are cut 
„out by, and lie within the e a of natural princi- 
< ples, it were abſurd to ſuppoſe that there could or 
< ought to be any exerciſe thereof towards its end, in 
& the foreſaid circumſtances, but what can be argued 
„for and defended from natural principles.” 
What is the preciſe meaning of theſe words, in an act 
of our ſupreme court long fince [1744] publiſhed to the 


' _ world, I will not ſay. If they have any meaning at all, 


they are ſurely inconſiſtent. with the doctrine, that * he, 
_ 4 the civil magiſtrate; hath authority; and it is his duty 
© to take order, that unity and peace be preſerved in 
the church, that the truth be kept and entire, 
that all blaſphemies and herefies be ſuppreſſed.— 
That © he hath power to call Synods, to be preſent at 
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„the canons, o 
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40 A and to provide that whatſoever is es in 
them be agreeable to the mind of God:? : 


Theſe laſt words put me in mind of à decree of the 


famous council of Chalcedon, in which, after thewenera- 


ble fathers had repreſented the diſorderly conduct of the 
favourers of the Eutychian hereſy, they proceed in theſe 


words: It ſeems juſt to us, according to the will of God, if 


it ſhall pleaſe our moſt divine Lord the Emperor, that 
DPioſeorus, the moſt reverend biſhop of Alexandria, Ju- 
« venal, the moſt reverend biſhop of Jeruſalem, Thalaſſi- 
eus, the moſt reverend- biſhop of the Cappadocian Ce- 
ſarea, and ee the moſt reverend biſhop of An- 
„ cyra, ſhould by. this Synod be deprived, according to 
of 1 the Epiſcopal-dignity.” I' am per- 
ſuaded our fathers would by no means have approved of 
ſuch a form of language in eccleſiaſtical proceedings. I 
believe they were as zealous as we are, and gave bet- 
ter proofs than we have ever done, of this zeal for li- 
barky of ue, 1 the bee of. the- church 
It will not I think, be alleged, tha that our Confeſſion 
of Faith, however cordially appro ved by them, gives 
ſuch a good evidence of the juc igment of the firſt Sece- 
ders about my | as their own - expreſs words. 
Should any of us prepare a diſcourſe, on any. fubject, to 
give the world in rmation of - our judgment conce 


it, all men would conſider it as a juſt ſtatement of our 
| judgment on the ſubje& ; although it may be found 


ſcarcely reconcileable, in every particular, with what is 
laid in a book of conſiderable bulk, that was owned by 

us as our creed. Should men's judgment on any point 
of religion be eſtimated rather from their known creeds 
than from their own. words, who could be convicted of 
error, if he did not chuſe to diſavow the received ſtand- 


ards of doctrine? Socinians themſelves might be repu- | 
ted ſound in the faith of Chrift's Deity, if men's princi-- 


ples are to be learned from the books to which they de- 


clare their aſſent, rather than from their own'words. 


will not ſay that there are no paſſages in the Jacks: 


4 even in the public deeds of the firſt. Seceders, from 


which it may not be juſtly inferred, that they 5 | 
the civil magiſtrate much power in church-affirs ut _ 
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thy may a; power of this kind, without pol. 

all that power which is given them, in the pal- 
Fon now called in quettion. "AU that 1 infer 1 the 

paſſages above quoted is, that they do not appear to have 
been ſtedfaſt to the end of their lives in believing that 
the civil magiſtrate was empowered, or under obligation 
to repreſs hereſy and ſchiſm, or to provide that what 


the mind of God. If thus much is allowed, and I ſee 
not how it can be denied, is it to be thought, that they 
would not have paſſed an act to the ſame purpoſe with 
chat which we now propoſe, if they had ad verted to the 
neceſſity of it? They were not men that would have 
willingly impoſed articles of faith upon others, which 
were not matters of faith to themſelves. Would they 
have {till continued to put the uſual queſtions to candi- 
dates for the miniſtry. or elderſhip, if they had ſuppoſed 
chat there was ſomething in one of them not agreeable 
to the mind of Chriſt ? Could any dread of the bad eon- 
ſequences of innovation have induced them to do a delibe - 
rate folemn action, that was, not in their eyes perfectly 
conliſtent with 'uprightneſs ? No man that knew them 
will ſay ſo. Of thoſe who {landerouſly report concern- 
ing good men, that my will do evil that good may 
come, the damnation is j | 

It will ll be ſaid, = no true Seceder will object 
to the terms of communion fixed by the firſt Seceders, 
eſpecially thoſe which relate to our ſolemn Covenants, 
But was the late Mr Brown of Haddington no true Se-- 
ceder? Was he not, in the judgment of all good men 
who knew him, a bright ornament. to the Seceſſion? 
Read, however, his Hiſtory of the Seceſſion, and you 
wall bad, that more than once he finds fault with their 
deeds about terms of communion. Read what he ſays 
in particular, concerning that act of the Aſſociate Preſ- 

a 5 eh which appoints the ſwearing of our covenants to 

bea term of communi6n.. Mr Brown not only expreſſes 


IF . one of the body ſtrictiy obſerved i *. 


venant the term of 


was tranſacted in church-courts, ſhould be agreeable to 
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his diſſatisfaction with it, but ſays that, to the beſt of his 


2 „The Preſbyt Prebptony'sact, conflituting the ſfmexring of this Co- 
iniſterial and Chriſtian communion with them, . 
was not a Om condemned. It was by many thought quite unrea- 
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Our fathers, it ſeems, were conſcious that they had 
carried their zeal for our ſolemn covenants too far, in 
requiring all their communicants to join in renewing 
them; and therefore, they did not execute their own _ 
deed. Muſt we be charged with apoſtacy, becauſe we 
aſcribe fallibility to men, in a caſe almoſt the ſame with 
one wherein they themſelves were ſenſible that they had 
erred ? 25 e | 
It is certain that the miniſters of our perſuaſion have 
not made the ſwearing- of the covenants, in the form e- 


nacted, an article either of miniſterial or Chriſtian coni- 


munion. It is no leſs certain that they have made, what 


zs at leaſt equivalent to the ſwearing of them in another 


form, a term of miniſterial communion, and that many 
of them have made it a term of Chriftian communion. 
. I ſhould be glad to know, whether it may be juſtly 


_ eſteemed leſs afcult for a man of a tender conſcience 


to declare in a ſolemn vow that he believes the binding 
obligation of the covenants of our fathers, than to join 
perſonally in a public renovation of them. I cannot 
well ſee why our Synod has not executed the above 
mentioned act, as far as mifiſters or elders were concerned, 
unleſs they believed ſo. But on hat ground did they be- 
lie ve ſo? Did they think the obligation laid on us by the act 
of our fathers in ſwearing, not the ſame as if we ourſelves 
had ſworn the covenants. in our own perſons? If they 
thought ſo, what was the difference more than a verbal 
one, between their ſentiments, and the ſentiments of our 
preſent ſcruplers? But here, I confeſs, I am at a loſs to 
account for their conduct, and for our own, unleſs from 
ſome degree of inattention to what ſurely ought-not to 


ſonable, that a perſon, zealouſly attached to divine truth, nay to our 


ſubordinate ſtandards and cavenants, and of eminently holy prac- 


tice, ſhould be excluded from church-fellowſhip with them, merely 
becauſe he could not underſtand the meaning or certainty of every 
thing in this bond and acknowledgment of fins; or, would not 
confeſs or ſwear to God what he rſtood not. Not a few of the 
Seceding miniſters were afterwards ſenſible. of the finfulneſs of this 

act; not do I know, that ever the moſt zealous for covenanting 
did, with reſpect to the admiſſion of their people to ſealing ordinan- 
ces, word Ap Apa tenor of it.“ Brown's Hiſt, of the Seceſſion, , 
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have -been done without the deepelt confidetation;' "We 
ſupely cannot :impute to our fathers:a principle ſo diſho- 
_ --nourable to their names, as the ſuppoſition that they 
aſoribed greater and leſs degrees of 8 obligation to 
ſolemn caths. But this, :I'think, I without af. 
Lence, that if our fathers had any aue. enn For reced- 
ing from the act reſpecting ahe renovation of the -cove- 
nants as an article of communion, the ſame reaſon ougbt 
eto be held a ſufficient one for receding from that act 
which impoſes che vow which includes a recagnition of 
their binding obligation: as a term of communion. ' Let vs 
not , condemn ourſelves in that which we allow, nor al- 
low ourſelves in any thing equivalent to * cchich we 
condemn, 
I may obſerve farther, that our fathers, RI RAN 
che James — e er by Mr Brown, xeceded-from the fore- 
of the affoctate.Preſbytery, without repeal- 
| ing Fig * ſeems they did not reckon it, in all caſes, in- 
conſiſtent with their principles to act, as individuals or 


in iaferior judjcatories, in direct oppoſition te acts of the 


ſupreme court, 1 do not day that they did right, or that 
they did wrong, in doing ſo. I mention it br the fake 
of thoſe who can learcel acknowledge, that auy thing 
Which was done by our is unworthy of imitation 
y us j and yet cannot bear that, in any caſe, our inferi- 
or cdurts ſhould grant andnigences not. authorized by 
the Synod. 
Why do you thus, ſome will fay, endeavour 10 find 
inconſiſtencies in the conduQ of your wenerable fathers, 
mien with - whom you are not worthy to be compar- 
ed? 1 willingly confeſs that I am net worthy to be com- 
pared with x 2 and'T deny that I have found any great- 
er faults in their conduct, than have been uſually nd 
2 * conduct of the beſt and wiſbſt men in all ages, el 
tally When they were placed in difficult fituations. 
There there is no man living, in whoſe opinions and 
practices inconſiſtences would not be found, if Shay were 
all laid open to to the world. 
But I have the following apel to make for the 
freedom 1 have uſed with men for whom. I bave always 
'entertained, and will ever entertain, an high veneration. 


1 
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* 
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Firſt, Uprightneſs requires us to be no lefs ready to 
acknowledge, when occaſion demands it, the faults of the 
particular bodies of men with which we are connected, 
than our own perſonal faults. And I am perſuaded that 
our church-divifions will never be healed, till this law of 
integrity is better obſerved by the various parties into 
which the lovers of the goſpel are unhappily ſplit. 

Secondly, If I am become a fool in ſpeaking of the 
imperfections of our fathers, and of our own, or I do 
not pretend to juſtify ourſelves in following their exam- 
ple, I'am compelled to do, it by thoſe members of our 
body who ſeem to think that the ſentiments of our fa- 
thers ought to have the ſame influence on our judgments 
as a text from the aQs of the Apoſtles. 1 

1 do not ſay, that they did not walk uprightly, ac- 
cording to the truth of the goſpel; and yet who will 
blame Paul for ſaying ſo, on a certain occaſion, concern- 
ing Peter? All that I ſay is, that they did not, on a 
certain occaſion, according to my apprehenſion, carry 
their own principles of action to the proper extent. 
They were men of conſcience, and ated according to 
the perſuaſion of their own mi 


out the ſame perſuaſion in my own mind, I cannot hope 
to be admitted to their blefſed ſociety ; for the Apoſtle 
ſays,” He that doubteth is damned if he eat, becauſe 
« he eateth not of faith, and whatſoever is not of faith 
* 3s fin.” "A . | , | 
Every man muſt be fully perſuaded in his own mind. 
Every man muſt prove his own work. By following 
this rule, we walk in the footſteps of the flock, and fol- 


* 


low them who now inherit the promiſes. | 
God grant, that all of us may be enabled to love the 

truth and the peace, to follow. after the things that 

make for peace, and the things whereby one may edi 


another, 
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HE END. 
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| | nds, and are now, be- «2h N 
ieve, in heaven. But if I ſhould act as they did, with-. 
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